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PIONEER BOOKSHELVES AND 
MODERN LIBRARIES' 


THE STORY GOES that there was a picnic under the pines out 
on Minnesota Point on Lake Superior one summer evening in 
1856. Among the pioneers were some who, notwithstanding 
a certain amount of scoffing by the citizens of the rival town 
of Superior, felt that an important city might emerge here 
and that it would be wise to equip it with a splendid and 
appropriate name. The story makes this picnic a name- 
selecting conference; and it is said that the pioneers drank to 
the future city. It appears that local historians do not agree 
either about the picnic or about the toast to the future, but 
there seems to be fairly general agreement that one Joseph 
Wilson, a missionary, was the man who selected the name 
“Duluth” and thereby won for himself not only historical 
distinction but also the award of two lots in the proposed city. 
I am not particularly interested in the controversy as to 
whether there was a picnic or whether the pioneers did or did 
not drink a toast to the future of Duluth, but I must confess 
that I am interested tonight, when I have the privilege of 
joining you in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of your public library, in the way Joseph Wilson 
went about finding a name for this city. 

Judge John R. Carey, a pioneer Duluth resident, tells us 
that ‘“ Mr. Wilson set about his task”’ by visiting “ the homes 
of citizens that he expected might be possessed of a library.”’ 
What a fine phrase that is — “‘ possessed of a library"’! Of 
course I realize that it can be reduced to the prosaic words 

* An address presented in Duluth on September 25, 1940, at the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Duluth Public Library. 
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“owned a library,’”’ but somehow it suggests that touch of 
enthusiasm, even madness, often associated with those for 
whom books have a consuming interest. Duluth today is 
“* possessed of a library,”’ I hope, in the sense that it cherishes 
and supports this institution and understands its significance 
in the life of the community. To return to Judge Carey and 
Mr. Wilson, however, the judge says that Mr. Wilson made 
a search and ultimately found “among some old books be- 
longing to George E. Nettleton, an old English translation of 
the writings of the French Jesuits, relating to themselves and 
the early explorers and fur traders of the Northwest. In 
this he ran across the name of DuLuth . . . [who] visited 
the head of the lake in the remote past.”’* 

I like to interpret this record as meaning that the little 
frontier village of more than eighty yezrs ago boasted a copy 
of the Jesuit Relations. Surely Mr. Wilson found it in the 
little shanty where the Nettletons then lived —a hut built of 
such green lumber, Mrs. Nettleton later recalled, that the 
boards shrank, and every time it rained, they had to put dishes 
about to catch the water.* A pioneer library in a pioneer 
shanty! For the phrase used was “among some old books.” 
And so at the very outset of the history of the city the people 
of Duluth had occasion to use a library, to consult what Car- 
lyle somewhere calls the “articulate, audible voice of the 
past.” 

The book tradition in this region is older than the episode 
of 1856, however, for men “ possessed of libraries ’’ had lived 
in the Superior country in an earlier day. Edmund F. Ely, 
the missionary, was one. In 1834 he came to open a Chip- 
pewa mission at Fond du Lac, the site of fur-trading activities 
since the eighteenth century. It is not surprising to learn 
that among Ely’s prized belongings were his books. Let us 


* Duluth Minnesotian, September 4, 1869; John R. Carey, History of 
Duluth and Northern Minnesota, 25 (Duluth, 1898). 

* Dwight E. Woodbridge and John S. Pardee, eds., History of Duluth 
and St. Louis County, 1: 208 (Chicago, 1910). 
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dip into a letter written to Ely by another missionary, Wil- 
liam T. Boutwell, in 1846. ‘‘Have sent you Townsends 
Comentary & kept the vol. of Comprehension,” wrote Bout- 
well on May 26 of that year. ‘“* You recollect I sent for the 
3d vol. of Bancroft . . . the complete work was sent. I 
send you the 2 first vols. & have kept the 3d as I have not yet 
read it. . . . Some of the articles in your large Box were 
pretty well sweetened with molasses from a little paltry jar, 
you had tied a paper over the top.”” So today we may recall 
some of the hazards that these early volumes encountered — 
snow, rain, river, mud, and leaking molasses.* 

Many of the early Minnesota missionaries sent regular re- 
ports to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Boston, reports telling of their hardships and 
work, their many disappointments and occasional successes. 
I have been looking into some of those old letters and find 
that they frequently contain long lists of necessary supplies 
which the missionary, his family, and his neighbors needed 
for the year’s sustenance. Often these lists, I think, tell 
more about the actual conditions of the frontier than do the 
solemnly worded letters that accompany them. For in them 
are mentioned medicines, foods, materials for clothing, and 
other needed items of everyday life. And how often, tucked 
in between urgent demands for food or apparel, are there not 
equally urgent requests for books. Ely in October, 1835, 
wrote to Boston that he needed “a good Atlas” for the Fond 
du Lac mission, that a “‘ Commentary” and “ Barnes Notes 
on Gospels & Romans . . . would be valuable” to him, and 
that what Mrs. Ely needed — was this by any chance a reflec- 
tion of some slight discontent with her culinary skill ?— was 
“a copy of Mrs Childs, Dom[estic] Cookery.” 

Let me glance at a couple of other missionary lists — one 
made by G. T. Sproat, the other by Sherman Hall at La 

*The Ely letters quoted in this article are among the Ely Papers in 


the possession of the St. Louis County Historical Society. Copies are 
owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Pointe. Sproat’s list included five yards of red flannel, two 
pairs of small shoes for a child’s second year, some Castile 
soap, some morphia, a dozen corset laces, one steel corset 
board, a toothbrush, six copies of the first part of ‘‘ Emerson’s 
Arithmetic,” six copies of the “ Beauties of the Bible,” six 
inkstands, two hundred quills, two and a half dozen copies of 
Webster’s “‘ Spell. Book,” “‘ The Young Wife by Dr. Alcott,” 
and the Remains of Mrs. Isabella Graham “(not her Mem- 
oirs) lately published by Mr. Bethune.”’ Hall displayed no 
interest in works like the Young Wife or Mrs. Graham's Re- 
mains, but sprinkled requests for church psalmodies and var- 
ious religious works among such items as seven yards of 
‘French Merino Black,” one pair of ‘Mens Yellow Kid 
Gloves,” and two pairs of women’s high laced shoes for feet 
nine and one-eighth inches long. After Sproat’s request for 
one toothbrush, it is comforting to find that Ely in 1839 
wanted, for the use of the Fond du Lac station, a copy of Dr. 
Mann’s ** Treatise on Preservation of Teeth,” cost, six and 
ahalf cents. Ely in 1839 also wished to have Mrs. Torrey’s 
“Ornament, or christian rules of Dress,” “‘ Dr. Bell’s Les- 
sons on the Human Frame,”’ Dr. Humphrey’s “ Letters on 
Education,” and the ‘Memoir of Carvosso,” the latter a 
name that one suspects is not a misprint for Casanova. 
From these and other lists one can get an idea of the books 
in the wilderness log cabins —lives of famous divines, The 
Christian Exemplified, Mrs. Row’s Devout Exercises, and 
the like. For the children there were the New England 
Primer and Gallaudett’s Picture Defin[ing] and Reading 
Book. Ely’s son had, in addition, Youth’s Penny Gazette, 
which his father asked him to send on to “ Mr. Carlton” — 
that Carlton whose name is recalled in the name of Carlton 
County — and the Ely children also rejoiced in an //lustrated 
Almanac. * 

°Ely to David Greene, October 15, 1835; Hall to Greene, October 


17, 1839, January 1, 1841, in the archives of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Andover Harvard Theological Library, 
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In the same period there were other men in the Lake Su- 
perior country who had more comprehensive and liberal 
tastes. he fur traders have often been pictured as men of 
adventure, businessmen of lone frontiers, trail blazers of the 
West, but it is worth recalling that they often were pioneers 
of culture, men whose bookshelves must have made the lonely 
winters less lonely, the isolation of the wilderness less cruel 
than it might have been. A farmer's wife of modern Min- 
nesota, writing for what we today call library service, said 
‘lf only the men had something to read after the chores are 
done.”’* Many of the fur traders of pioneer Minnesota had 
books to which they could turn on long winter evenings, espe- 
cially such men as Dr. Charles W. W. Borup and Lyman 
Warren, traders of the American Fur Company whose ca- 
reers are part of the history of the north country. Dr. 
Borup sometimes asked for medical treatises. In 1835 he 
wanted Lizars’ Anatomical Plates. He requested later such 
religious works as Persuasions to Piety, All Is Well, or 
Faith’s Estimate of Affliction, and Saints Rest, the well-known 
treatise by Richard Baxter, the seventeenth-century English 
divine. But Borup and Warren in 1837 called also for books 
of travel and natural history — Discovery and Adventure in 
the Polar Seas, Russell's Ancient and Modern Egypt, a His- 
tory of the Barbary States, and the Natural History of In- 
sects. They also requested a copy of “ Allein’s Allarm.” 
This title may at first seem to suggest some thrilling story of 
adventure, but it was in fact a religious work. The author 
was an Englishman, Joseph Alleine; the title of the book, dn 
Alarm to Unconverted Sinners.*” In January, 1841, the 
Minnesota traders ordered two volumes of Smollett, Gi/ Blas 
(in French), Hallam’s Middle Ages, Gutzlaft’s Travels in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Transcripts of these and other papers relat- 
ing to the activities of the board in Minnesota have been made for the 
Minnesota Historical Society. See also, Ely to his wife, March 7, 1849, 
Ely Papers. 

° Quoted by James Gray, in the St. Paul Dispatch, September 20, 1940. 

* A copy is in the library of the University of Minnesota. 
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China, Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Handy Andy, 
that Irish novel of Samuel Lover’s, which, according to the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature, was not published 
in book form until the year after this list was written. Later 
in the same year Dr. Borup wanted Irving’s Sketch Book and 
Mrs. Hemans’ Works. So we know that as early as 1841 
the North Shore had a glimpse of the boy who stood on the 
burning deck. These fur traders prevailed upon missionar- 
ies like Sherman Hall to send their book lists on to Boston. 
In one of his letters, Hall indicated the true library point of 
view when he said, “ I presume you will be willing to hand the 
list to some bookseller. . . . 1 am the more desirous to ac- 
commodate them [ Borup and Warren] on account of intro- 
ducing such books as they send for into the country.”” On 
one occasion Hall used the word “circulate”’ in connection 
with a book order. He asked for six copies of the Life of 
Harlan Page and said that it would be ‘a useful book to cir- 
culate in this country.” * 

Do modern readers, notwithstanding the efficiency of li- 
braries in anticipating their wants, sometimes wait with a 
fever of impatience for certain books to appear on the library 
circulating shelf? What of the booklovers of the early fron- 
tier who sent their orders off to Boston, New York, or other 
cities in the East and then waited a half year or more for the 
books tocome? The Catholic Bishop Baraga in September, 
1842, sounded a note of despair about the north country li- 
brary system. He wrote to Ramsay Crooks, president of 
the American Fur Company in New York, “ I come forth once 
more with some commissions. Please to procure for me the 
two works, whose titles you find on this piece of paper. 

I will look for them next summer, if I live.” One of the 
books that he listed — Ritualis Romani — was sent on to him 
by Dr. Borup in June, 1843, and it must be added that the 
good bishop lived to see many other summers and no doubt 


* Hall to Greene, February 12, 1835, January 2, 1837, January 1, 
December 26, 1841, American Board transcripts. 
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to order and receive many other books. Quite evidently he 
had a serene philosophy, this bishop of the frontier, for on 
one occasion he paid for a paper for four years in advance, 
and said, “If I die before, they may have the benefit, for their 
conducting so excellent a paper.” ® 

A hunt in old records would disclose the fact that in many 
other parts of Minnesota and the Northwest there were pio- 
neer booklovers for whom life on the frontier without books 
was unthinkable. A fur trader, John Aitken, wrote to Bout- 
well from Swan River in April, 1838, asking for various sup- 
plies including “‘a chip hat which one of my men will try on 
hishead you will Receive by them 5 volumes of the History 
of England & the Biography of Napoleon Please also to 
send me a Horse saddle.’’ Another trader, Martin Mc- 
Leod, on his way to the Red River settlements, spent a day 
resting at the American Fur Company’s post at Cass Lake on 
November 28, 1836, after an exhausting trek across frozen 
lakes. There he recorded in his diary that he read all day 
“The author of Cyril Thornton’s Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaigns.” His comment was—‘“ Don’t think much of 
the work. Not so good as Napier’s.” <A few days later, 
suffering from a lame ankle, he again rested, this time at Red 
Lake, where he “ by a wonderful chance, got hold of very old 
copies of ‘ The lady of the Lake,’ the 2* vol of the ‘ Scottish 
Chiefs[’] and the 2° vol of Thaddeus of Warsaw.’ With 
these “prizes” he hoped to take his mind from the pain. 
McLeod was a true lover of books. When obliged to spend 
the winter of 1840-41 in a “Cabin 15 by 20 with one man; 
an Interpreter & his squaaw.. . & 2d d noisy, rude 
children’’—the “dull & monotonous”’ lot of a fur trader 
wintering at Traverse des Sioux —he wrote philosophically 
in his diary: ‘“‘a pleasant prospect God wot; n’importe, I 

*Baraga to Crooks, September 9, 1842, November 7, 1846. These 
letters are among the American Fur Company Papers in the possession 


of the New York Historical Society; photostatic copies are owned by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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have a few books, a dog & a gun. — some patience — and so, 
and so I suppose I must be resign’d.””. Byron was his favor- 
ite poet, and during that winter McLeod’s journal records 
frequent reading of his letters and poems, with the regret that 
Byron “did not leave some prose work worthy of his fame.”’ 
McLeod devoured Scott’s Monastery in two days, his Abbot 
in one, while Cooper's Pilot kept him “up until past 1 0.c.” 
in the morning. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, Oliver Twist, Lalla Rookh, and the Bible helped 
him to pass the lonely winter.*° 

Henry Hastings Sibley as early as 1844 sent an order to 
New York for a little library that included Prescott’s Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and Conquest of Mexico, Sparks’s A meri- 
can Biography in ten volumes, Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
Thiers’ French Revolution, Froissart’s Chronicles, a book 
called Music for the Million, and Webster’s “ Dictionary 
Abridgement Revised Edition.” He sent his order on Janu- 
ary 2 and asked that the books be shipped out to Mendota 
in the spring. It requires no stretch of the imagination to 
think of Sibley’s books as a semipublic library, for his home 
was almost always crowded with guests, and we may be sure 
that many of them turned to his bookshelves with that glow 
of interest that bookshelves everywhere generate, not least 
in frontier areas.” 

The time came when something more was needed. The 
story of libraries is the story of the democratization of 
books; the glory of libraries is their part in the diffusion of 
knowledge; and both have their setting in the democracy 
of a free people. A Minnesota writer not long ago, com- 
menting on the services of libraries to the people of this 
state, said that we are “casually grateful —if we remember 
to be —that such services exist.” It is a tribute to Ameri- 

*” Aitken to Boutwell, April 25, 1838, Sibley Papers, in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society; Grace Lee Nute, ed., “ The Diary 


of Martin McLeod,” ante, 4: 388, 389, 422-426. 
" Sibley to Crooks, January 2, 1844, American Fur Company Papers. 
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can freedom that the gratitude is casual, but in a world dark- 
ened by the intolerance of book burners who would destroy 
the free play of libraries in the diffusion of knowledge, we 
need something more than casual gratitude.** We need 
actively to cherish our libraries, to support them as precious 
institutions, and to understand their contribution to our 
democracy. 

Our public libraries were created out of the need of our 
people just as surely as our farms and mines and cities were 
so created; and the ideals of public library service were for- 
mulated by experiment in response to that need. Like 
most things that people take for granted, the library, as a 
democratic public institution, was built up gradually. The 
pioneers took hold of an idea that seems to go back to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the idea of subscription clubs or associa- 
tions, a kind of joint-stock association. In a word, people 
got together, raised funds, paid fees, purchased books, and 
enjoyed the privileges of a reading room. This did not 
mean a public library, but it was a step toward the public 
library. Minnesotans interested themselves early in such 
associations. The citizens of the new community of North- 
field, for example, as early as October, 1856, united in one. 
We still have the minutes of its first meetings, which tell 
how the members collected $28.00 for the upkeep of a read- 
ing room, including $11.60 for a stove and pipe, $3.00 for 
a cord of hickory wood, $10.40 for a table and benches, and 
a small sum for a lamp. Soon they were able to put up a 
building, which cost them $580.00, and the library opened 
with 269 volumes on February 3, 1858. The minutes re- 
veal considerable trouble over unreturned books, a kind of 
trouble not wholly eliminated from modern library systems, 
and there was some grumbling about the failure of papers 
and magazines to arrive as ordered from New York. One 
record runs as follows: “It is the private opinion of the 


® Gray, in St. Paul Dispatch, September 20, 1940. 
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Librarian (Publicly expressed) that there is hard Sledding 
somewhere between here and N York City, or that Mr. 
Orvis [the bookseller] is a swindler.” Among other things, 
the Atlantic and Putnam’s monthlies had not arrived. A 
debating society ran hand in hand with the library associa- 
tion, and among the subjects debated were woman suffrage, 
the question whether war is ever justifiable, and the propo- 
sition, striking across the decades since the 1850's with 
incredible freshness, ‘‘That England is the guardian of 
Liberty in Europe.’’** The association of libraries with 
free debate is no coincidence. In many parts of Minnesota 
the pioneer lyceums figure in the genesis of libraries. Read- 
ing and discussion are natural twins. 

In 1855 the St. Croix Union carried a lengthy editorial 
on Stillwater’s need for a library. The good it could do 
was “incalculable”; it would help to keep the mischievous 
out of trouble and stimulate their minds “to healthful ac- 
tion.” The editor was especially exasperated at those who 
said they had no time to read, yet spent “from one to five 
hours every day telling some hard yarn and spitting tobacco 
juice all over creation.”’** But a New Englander living in 
Stillwater at the same time wrote less disparagingly of his 
townsmen:'* ‘People pay more attention to the literature 
of magazines and papers, than at the East. You can hardly 
enter a family without finding Harper, Putnam, Graham 
and Godey, and oftener two of these than one. The Home 
Journal, and Arthur’s Gazette visit hundreds of log cabins, 
and then every body takes the Tribune. We have heard 
of the annexation of Hawaii and the war in Europe, and we 
discuss and settle these great questions as much as you do 


** Minutes of the Northfield Lyceum, 1856-60, in the possession of 
Mrs. Charles A. Bierman of Northfield. A copy on filmslides is owned 
by the Minnesota Historical Society. 

* St. Croix Union, October 13, 1855. 

* This letter from the Northampton Courier of September 19, 1854, 
is quoted by Professor Charles W. Nichols in an article entitled “ New 
Light on the Northampton Colony,” ante, p. 173. 
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at the East, only we are about ten days behind you, that is 
all.’ The New York Tribune had nearly three thousand 
subscribers in Minnesota in 1856. Joseph Haskell, who 
broke soil at Afton in 1839 for what has been called the 
first farm in Minnesota, saw a young man working on his 
road crew take a copy of the Tribune from his pocket to 
read at lunch time. Haskell remarked “that any young 
man’’ who read that paper would “not go far wrong.” 
Haskell had a small but select collection of books in his 
pioneer home. He carefully preserved the volumes of the 
Atlantic Monthly from its very first issue, and subscribed to 
such other publications as the Boston Journal of Commerce, 
Orange Judd’s American A griculturist, and Scribner’s Maga- 
sine." 

But let us talk for a moment about Duluth and begin by 
opening the Duluth Minnesotian for June 5, 1869. “We 
have neither hotels, side-walks, gas-light nor police—as 
yet,” declared that paper. ‘‘Our town-site even, is not all 
surveyed out. We are carving a city right out of the 
woods, and he is a fool who comes here expecting to see a 
full grown city, or even a large town. . . . we warn every- 
body . . . to bring two blankets. . . . Every man ‘takes 
up his bed and walks.’”” That, mark you, was on June 5, 
1869. Page on in the paper to July 10, and for a town 
that lacked sidewalks, gaslights, and police, the paper dis- 
closes a most interesting item. It states that “some of our 
young men are moving toward starting a Literary Society 
connecting it with a Library and Reading Room.” How 
fast they moved may be seen by a little further inquiry. A 
group met and formulated plans for the new society on 
August 30; and on December 1 the formal opening of the 
new library and reading room took place in a building op- 
posite the Clark House on Superior Street. The old news- 
paper enables us to reconstruct the scene with surprising 


“Dr. Hiram A. Haskell, Joseph Haskell of Afton, 10-12 (1941). 
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vividness, testimony incidentally to the extraordinary histor- 
ical interest of our pioneer papers. According to the paper 
the room “ was quite crowded by a fashionable and intelli- 
gent audience of ladies and gentlemen, fully appreciative of 
the significance and purpose of the occasion.””’ The room 
was ‘carpeted; the walls . . . hung with evergreen wreaths 
and handsome pictures; a large and commodious reading 
table, filled with papers and periodicals” occupied “‘ the mid- 
dle of the room; while in the recess a most flattering com- 
mencement of a Library’’ was “seen, containing about 500 
volumes, varied and variable.” The same evening, in con- 
junction with the library association, a lecture, described as 
“The First Lecture of the North Shore of Lake Superior,” 
was delivered by General George B. Sargent, who took as 
his subject “Boston and the American Revolution.” Ac- 
cording to the paper it was hoped that the reading room 
would ‘“‘be a place of resort for the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen” and ‘“‘conduce to social as well as mental culti- 
vation during the long winter.” It seems evident that the 
library did not have an easy time, notwithstanding the high 
hopes of its founders. When its successor, founded by the 
Ladies Library Association, was burned in the Grand Opera 
House fire of January, 1889, the Duluth Daily Tribune did 
not even recall that such a library had existed, until some 
time after the catastrophe. Many other losses were men- 
tioned at once, but it was only later that mention was made 
of a loss of two thousand dollars’ worth of books by the 
Ladies Library Association—a loss for which the ladies 
later collected five hundred dollars in insurance. It is good 
for the human spirit to know that sometimes triumph 
emerges from disaster. In this case the phoenix arose from 
the ashes, for in the spring of 1890 plans were formulated 
for Duluth’s first public library, opened that year in the 
Masonic Temple Building. Thus Duluth became “ pos- 
sessed’’ of its own public library. 
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You will observe that we are now speaking, not of a 
library association limiting the use of its books to share- 
holders and fee-paying members, but of a public library. 
The word “public” is the clue to a development that was 
becoming more and more marked all over Minnesota and 
indeed all over the United States. For the subscription 
libraries did not meet the needs of a civilization in which 
the processes of education were being progressively democ- 
ratized. Legislators in Minnesota caught the trend of 
progress when in 1879 they passed a law authorizing city 
and village councils to establish public libraries and to levy 
taxes for their support. It was one thing to pass a law, 
another to create and develop public libraries. They did 
not spring up by magic. People worked for them. In 
many towns women’s organizations took the lead in start- 
ing public libraries, and in many instances the beginnings of 
these libraries were extremely humble. Sometimes private 
gifts encouraged the better housing and administration of 
the libraries. By the end of the nineteenth century the pub- 
lic idea had gone so far that the state was ready to institute 
a state traveling library system. The idea of free libraries 
was securely established. It got a great impulse from An- 
drew Carnegie and I cannot refrain from quoting his famil- 
iar account of why he came to be so deeply interested in 
founding and helping to develop public libraries, for it 
touches the heart of the whole story. ‘‘ When I was a boy 
in Pittsburgh,” he wrote, “Colonel Anderson . . . a name 
that I can never speak without feelings of devotional grati- 
tude — opened his little library of four hundred books to 
boys. Every Saturday afternoon he was in attendance at 
his house to exchange books.” Carnegie never forgot “ the 
intense longing with which the arrival of Saturday was 
awaited, that a new book might be had”’; and he said later 
that “it was when revelling in the treasures which he [ An- 
derson| opened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came 
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to me, that it should be used to establish free libraries, that 
other poor boys might receive opportunities similar to those 
for which we were indebted to that noble man.”’** That 
boyhood resolve is written into this great library of Duluth. 
Combined with it is a heritage that comes to you out of your 
pioneer past. 

The more modern story of how, against this background, 
the efficient service of public libraries to our communities 
has developed and expanded until they have become as in- 
dispensable to our citizenship as they are efficient, I cannot 
undertake to tell. Indeed, I do not need to tell that story, 
for it is exemplified in this library. What I want to em- 
phasize, however, is the need and accompanying determina- 
tion of the pioneers to have books. The pioneer need for 
books expressed itself in private collections which, by grace 
of the open shelf, were shared with others. Then came co- 
operative efforts to make books available, at first through 
private associations and the sharing of costs, and later 
through general community action backed by local ordinance 
andlaw. Inthe early era the Duluth citizen hunted through 
his community for individuals ‘possessed of libraries.”’ 
The spirit has passed from individuals to communities, and 
the Duluth Public Library, whose life story has now run a 
half century, is a symbol of the community “ possessed of 
libraries." What happened to the community happened to 
the state, and as the public library has given an increasing 
and ever more significant service to all the people, Minne- 
sota itself has become “ possessed of libraries.”’ 

To make the scene the more interesting and significant, 
the story of books in Minnesota has affiliations with the 
story of books about Minnesota and by Minnesotans, books 
so wide in their “ variety and interest’ that they have come 
to be a prized possession of the whole country. Only the 


* Quoted by Theodore W. Koch, in 4 Book of Carnegie Libraries, 8 
(New York, 1917). 
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other day Mr. James Gray, the St. Paul critic, remarked, 
“Between Rolvaag’s mood of sober intensity seeking the 
subtle springs of human conduct and Emma Brock’s gently 
ironic comedies of child life; between the poetic fervor of 
Herbert Krause as he examines certain aspects of rural life 
and the alert curiosity of Margaret Banning studying social 
crises in the urban centers — between these extremes nearly 
the whole range of human activity is covered.” ** I was 
glad to join you in your recognition of the value of books to 
the community not only because I appreciate what this li- 
brary has meant to Duluth but also because Duluth has 
given Minnesota and America that dynamic force called 
Margaret Culkin Banning, who, among her many activities, 
serves as the president of your library board. 

I have touched at several points on the relationship of the 
public library to the democratic way of life. What I want 
to say in closing is that the public library is not merely a 
factor in deepening the spirit of our democracy, not merely 
an influence upon it, but a living part of it. It is one of the 
ways in which our democracy expresses itself. Democracy 
and the public library are not things apart; they are inti- 
mately bound together. For this, among other reasons, I 
believe we should abandon the feeling of casualness about 
the public library, measure it with fresh eyes, not simply 
take it for granted. The things we commonly take for 
granted, like our assumptions and our institutions, are our 
most precious things, because they are fundamental. But 
we have come upon a time when many peoples are finding 
their assumptions and institutions challenged and even swept 
away. So we are looking with a new awareness at things 
about us and ways within us, treasuring them with an in- 
tensity that we have not felt heretofore. This awareness 
should be turned into vigilant support of libraries and other 
agencies of a free people — support by individuals and com- 


* Gray, in St. Paul Dispatch, September 20, 1940. 
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munities alike. I hope that this anniversary of a Minnesota 
public library will be a challenge to make more effective 
its public service and that of like institutions throughout the 
land. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 











THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR IN 
MINNESOTA* 


WHEN CRAFT UNIONS were becoming fairly well established 
in Minnesota about 1880, a new and conflicting type of labor 
organization appeared with the founding of local assemblies 
of the Knights of Labor. The Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor was founded by a group of tailors led by Uriah S. 
Stephens in Philadelphia in 1869. During the first nine 
years, its growth was slow and was confined almost entirely 
to the north Atlantic states and the Appalachian coal fields. 

The organization of the Knights was based on local as- 
semblies which might be made up of workers—men or 
women or both—in one or more trades. Lawyers, bank- 
ers, professional gamblers, stockbrokers, and those engaged 
in the liquor business were not admitted. The master work- 
man, who served as the ruling official, had the assistance of 
about fifteen other officers, some elected semiannually and 
some appointed. This large and rapidly changing set of 
leaders provided a democratic rule, but one that might lack 
consistency of policy and ability if the local assembly passed 
the offices around among the members. The local assem- 
blies were loosely bound together in district assemblies based 
either on geographical or craft divisions. Each year, be- 
ginning in 1878, a national general assembly was held at 
which delegates from the various district organizations and 
some unattached locals elected officers and decided questions 
of general policy. Theoretically, the central organization 
had considerable power, but practically, each local assembly 

1 This article, like that on “ The Rise of Organized Labor in Minne- 
sota,” published ante, 21: 372-394, is based upon an unpublished study by 
the same author, covering the period from 1850 to 1890. The Minne- 
sota Historical Society has a copy. Unless otherwise indicated, all manu- 


scripts and newspapers used in the preparation of this article are owned 
by the society. Ed. 
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did much as it pleased. This lack of effective centralized 
control was a fatal weakness of the order.* 

The Knights adopted a policy of secrecy as a fundamental 
part of their ritualistic work, and they maintained this policy 
to some degree throughout. Suspicious employers forced 
many locals to continue their secret practices more strictly 
than they might otherwise have done. As a result, com- 
paratively little news of the order’s activities appeared in 
contemporary publications, and there is a paucity of mate- 
rial, especially for the period before 1885. 

The first local assembly in Minnesota was organized in 
Minneapolis, probably in October, 1878, with twenty-one 
members; and the order’s general organizer, Richard Grif- 
fiths of Chicago, started the first local in St. Paul a year or 
two later. In 1882 two St. Paul assemblies, numbers 1998 
and 2235, assisted in the formation of the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly. The first organizers probably came 
from the East, especially from Pennsylvania, but by 1884 
R. H. Shadrick of Minneapolis, a well-known Twin City 
labor leader, was serving as a state organizer. Brainerd 
may have had a lodge of over a hundred members in 1882. 
Soon the impression that local assemblies were springing up 
all over the state and becoming the predominant force in 
many communities became prevalent.* 

The national organization experienced a period of ex- 
tremely rapid expansion in 1885 and 1886, mainly because 
of a series of successful strikes, the credit for which be- 

*For a more complete discussion of the national development of the 
order, see Norman J. Ware, The Labor Movement in the United States, 
1860-1895, 18-373 (New York, 1929); and Knights of Labor, Constitu- 
tion of the General Assembly and for State, National Trade, District and 
Local Assemblies, 33, 40 (Philadelphia, 1893). 

*See the page devoted to labor in the Sunday issues of the St. Paul 
Daily Globe for 1885 and 1886, particularly those for April 5 and 19, 
1885, and November 14, 1886. See also Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor, Official Yearbook, 1915, p. 13, 25, 41; Joseph D. Weeks, Report 
on Trades Societies in the United States, 16, in United States Census, 


1880, vol. 20; and Fred Ferguson, “ Knights of Labor,” a manuscript 
account. 
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longed only partly to the order. From a membership of 
about a hundred thousand in July, 1885, the Knights in- 
creased to over seven hundred thousand in the next twelve 
months. In 1886 the Minnesota Knights claimed ten thou- 
sand members who controlled twenty thousand votes, but 
their estimates were probably more hopeful than accurate. 
Yet the rapid national growth did result in the organization 
of at least ninety-five assemblies and the enrollment of over 
seven thousand members in the state by July, 1887. There 
were local organizations in at least thirty-eight communities 
scattered from Warren and Two Harbors on the north to 
Worthington and Winona on the south. 

Evidence that the policy of secrecy was being maintained 
is to be found in a mysterious “ special notice ’’ appearing in 
the St. Paul Daily Globe for July 19, 1885. Through the 
use of numerals, it called a joint meeting of five locals — 
four in St. Paul and one in Minneapolis—on July 23 at 
8:00 p.m. One of the locals indicated by number was No. 
1998, a large mixed local, which was initiating twenty to 
fifty members at each weekly meeting in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1885. Other locals were taking in proportionally 
smaller numbers. Although No. 1998 had one of the larg- 
est halls in St. Paul, members were forced to sit on the floor 
at the meetings as enthusiasm ran high and affiliation with 
this cryptic band became the normal step. Skilled and un- 
skilled workingmen were rushing into the order like pros- 
pectors to a reported gold strike, leaving the impression 
that the Knights would soon supplant all other trade unions 
and that craft groups would merge with them as separate 
assemblies.* 

“Globe, May 17, August 16, 1885; Daily Pioneer Press (St. Paul), 
September 2, 1886; Selig Perlman, 4 History of Trade Unionism in the 
United States, 87 (New York, 1922); Edward Levinson, Labor on the 
March, 25, 28 (New York, 1938); Knights of Labor, District Assembly 
No. 79, Record of Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular Meeting, 13, 15 


(Minneapolis, 1887). The only known copy of the latter item is owned 
by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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State-wide co-ordination was made possible in 1883 or 
1884 by the formation at a meeting in St. Paul of District 
Assembly No. 79 of the Knights of Labor of Minnesota. 
This organization served as a clearinghouse for the activi- 
ties of the Knights in Minnesota, but the Twin City assem- 
blies continued to co-operate with other labor organizations. 
For example, the Knights retained their membership in the 
city organizations known as Trades and Labor assemblies. 
When established on the basis of political divisions, the dis- 
trict assembly was poorly adapted to modern industrial or- 
ganization and was often dominated by the general assembly 
or by craft groups. A district assembly was composed of 
representatives of at least five locals and was staffed by a 
set of officers almost as large as that of the local assemblies. 
As the highest tribunal of the district, it was authorized to 
decide controversies between members and assess taxes for 
its expenses. No. 79 met quarterly or semiannually, and in 
public announcements called itself the Minnesota Protective 
Association. Its meetings, which were attended by sixty 
to a hundred delegates when the Knights were at their 
zenith, were held in such cities as Stillwater, Mankato, and 
St. Paul. In July, 1887, the district organization paid the 
railroad and hotel expenses, amounting to nearly three hun- 
dred dollars, of the sixty-one delegates to its convention. 
The funds came from per capita taxes, which brought in 
nearly eighteen hundred dollars in the first half of the year. 
An assistance fund of twenty-seven hundred dollars was also 
on hand. The Minnesota district never had to appeal to 
the national organization for financial help and avoided 
quarrels with the units of the American Federation of 
Labor, which marred the records of both groups in many 
cities. 

At its regular meetings, District Assembly No. 79 con- 
sidered a wide range of subjects, varying from the land 
question to whisky, the use of which the national officers 
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consistently condemned. In his address to the meeting in 
1887, District Master Workman T. W. Brosnan of Min- 
neapolis said that the land question was the most important 
issue before the organization, asked support of co-operative 
ventures, and made a plea for the purchase of products made 
by Knights. Routine business, such as the request of the 
St. Paul painters assembly that it be allowed to withdraw 
and join the National Trade District of Painters and Dec- 
orators of the Knights, was also handled. The district 
assembly served as a link between national and local groups. 
When the Richmond general assembly, which was attended 
by seven Minnesota delegates, ordered the cigar makers to 
choose between the Knights and the international union, 
District Assembly No. 79 protested. It wrote to Grand 
Master Workman Terence V. Powderly, pleading for ex- 
emption of the Minnesota assemblies, since dual allegiance 
had not been causing trouble in Minnesota. The following 
quotation from an organizer’s report sent to the district 
executive board illustrates the paternalistic attitude of the 
order: 

Doc. 7. From Brother Schweiger of Duluth, stating that a brand 
of whiskey known as K. of L. whiskey, and bearing a label as such, 
was being sold in that city. The secretary was instructed to notify 
Brother Schweiger that it is a fraud, and to advise the members of the 
Order there that the whiskey is bad and to let it alone.® 

Powderly’s visit to the Twin Cities and Stillwater in 
July, 1885, came just as the order embarked on its period 
of most rapid growth. Minnesota Knights turned out in 
large numbers to greet him and over a thousand members 
were reported to have heard his speech before a secret meet- 
ing in Harrison Hall in Minneapolis. He praised the co- 
operative cooperage shops he had visited during the day 
and commented favorably on the strength of organized 

* District Assembly No. 79, Proceedings, 37; State Federation of La- 


bor, Yearbook, 1915, p. 13; Knights of Labor, Constitution, 23; Ware, 
Labor Movement, 384-386; Globe, May 17, 1885, October 3, 1886. 
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labor in Minneapolis. In St. Paul an audience of similar 
size was on hand to see this prominent labor leader, a new 
type of public figure in American life.° 

Another high point in 1885 came in September, when, 
with appropriate ceremonies, Labor Day was first observed 
in Minnesota. Plans for the celebration were started in 
the spring and the official call to the mammoth picnic at 
White Bear Lake came from the trades assemblies of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Stillwater. Since the employers did 
not generally attempt to oppose the observation, attendance 
was good, one estimate running as high as three thousand. 
District Master Workman J. P. McGaughey presided and 
the main address was given by Griffiths, the order’s gen- 
eral worthy foreman. The speaker used this opportunity 
to describe the advantages of his noble order over the trade 
unions." 

The co-operative cooperage establishments were, accord- 
ing to one writer, “the most successful single venture in 
productive co-operation ever undertaken in this country.” * 
In 1868 a group of Minneapolis coopers led by Chauncy W. 
Curtis organized a co-operative barrel-making business, but 
this original attempt failed because of lack of capital when 
the flour mills shut down. The legislature provided a legal 
basis for co-operatives in 1870 by passing the necessary 
legislation and later amending it at the request of the coop- 
ers. The Co-operative Barrel Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated in 1874 with sixteen members and a nom- 
inal capital of ten thousand dollars, fifteen per cent of which 
was paid in. Stock was held equally among the members 
and profits and losses were to be divided in proportion to 
the amount of wages paid to each member of the group. 
By 1885 the company was said to have about a hundred and 

° Globe, July 19, 26, 1885; Minneapolis Tribune, July 21, 1885. 

* Globe, April 26, August 16, September 8, 1885; Stillwater Mes- 


senger, September 12, 1885. 
* Perlman, Trade Unionism, 56. 
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twenty members and a paid-up capital of fifty thousand dol- 
lars.° 

With the growth of flour milling, the cooperage business 
also boomed, until by 1886 approximately seven hundred 
coopers were employed in Minneapolis. About four hun- 
dred and fifty of these skilled workers were employed in 
seven or eight co-operative shops. It was the task of the 
coopers of the city to supply enough barrels to ship about 
half of the product of the Minneapolis flour mills, which 
had a capacity of thirty thousand barrels a day. The coop- 
ers at Dundas, near Northfield, organized their own co- 
operative shop with thirteen members in 1876. Ten years 
later they were producing about fifty thousand barrels an- 
nually. One writer, who was very enthusiastic about the 
co-operative barrel shops, claimed that the movement had 
raised the moral and business standards of the men, in- 
creased their prosperity and wages, and enabled them to 
own their own homes. Both journeymen and co-operative 
coopers belonged to the coopers’ assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, but that did not prevent friction from developing 
between the rival groups. This distrust, together with the 
increased use of sacks for the shipment of flour and the 
introduction of machinery into the barrel-making process, 
resulted in lower wages, strikes, and, finally, failure for the 
co-operatives by 1887.*° 

Although the coopers were the most successful organizers 
of co-operative enterprises in Minnesota, they were not the 
only group that attempted such organization. As early as 

* Globe, April 19, 1885; General Laws, 1870, p. 50-53, 1881, p. 28; 
Albert Shaw, “ Codperation in the Northwest,” in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Studies in Historical and Political Science, 6: 203-207, 308 ( Bal- 
timore, 1888); Record of Incorporations, book C, p. 188, and Official 
Letters and Communications, vol. 1, p. 321, in Minnesota Secretary of 
State’s Archives. 

*Shaw, in Johns Hopkins University, Studies, 6: 206-242, 271-273; 
Richard T. Ely, The Labor Movement in America, 188 (New York, 
1905); John R. Commons and others, History of Labor in the United 


— 2:434 (New York, 1918); Globe, October 17, 23, 24, 1886, May 
, 1887. 
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1861 a Farmers Protective Union was organized in Min- 
neapolis as a consumers’ co-operative to handle general mer- 
chandise. Capital was to be raised by the sale of stock at 
ten dollars per share, but no subscriber was to be allowed 
to buy over five shares. In 1868 another group of work- 
ingmen started the Hennepin County Grocery Association, 
and it was followed a few months later by a similar group. 
The paucity of records relating to these early co-operative 
ventures indicates that their success, if any, probably was 
meager and short-lived. In 1885 a group of coopers 
formed the Minneapolis Co-operative Mercantile Com- 
pany, with seventy-five members and fifteen hundred dollars 
in paid-up capital; it reported a net profit of a hundred and 
forty dollars on sales of four thousand dollars for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1886. Similar enterprises were also started 
at St. Paul, Brainerd, Duluth, Kelso, and in Hubbard 
County, but the term “co-operative” was used so freely as 
to cast doubt on the genuineness of some of the purported 
co-operation. 

By 1886 there were probably fifty to a hundred building 
and loan associations scattered throughout the state, with 
thousands of members and assets running to millions of dol- 
lars, but they can hardly be classed as bona fide co-opera- 
tives. Minneapolis was the home of several attempts at 
producers’ co-operation, undoubtedly encourayed by the ex- 
ample of the coopers and often sponsored directly by them. 
The painters and decorators found that co-operative effort 
produced better work and brought a larger income, but the 
cigar makers failed in their attempt at self-management. 
Printers, laundry workers, teamsters, bricklayers, and car- 
penters also tried the widely heralded road to wages plus 
profits, but their organizations, like many similar ventures, 
passed from the scene after making their main contribution 
in the form of experience, often sad." 


" Daily Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), January 25, 1861; Tribune, 
September 22, 1868, January 5, February 13, 1869; Record of Incorpora- 
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Partly because of these undertakings, but also because of 
McGaughey’s enthusiasm, Minneapolis became nationally 
famous for its co-operatives. In the fall of 1886, at the 
Richmond convention, he was appointed secretary of the 
general co-operative board of the Knights of Labor; he had 
already been one of the leaders in the incorporation of the 
Co-operative Land Association in Minnesota and was san- 
guine about the future of co-operation as a mode of business 
organization. McGaughey sent out questionnaires as a 
means of getting a report on co-operative progress through- 
out the country, and he encouraged many kinds of co-opera- 
tives in Minnesota.” 

In October, 1887, after the Knights had passed their 
zenith but before their decline was generally recognized, the 
general assembly was held in Minneapolis. Local enthu- 
siasm ran high as several hundred of the nation’s outstand- 
ing labor leaders gathered and the mayor and the governor 
lavishly praised the Knights, pairing the order with the 
Grand Army of the Republic as the greatest organizations 
in the country. The assembly met in secret session for two 
weeks and was only interrupted by the visit of President and 
Mrs. Cleveland.** The general executive board opposed 
strikes and favored education and arbitration, but this policy 
did not always control the local assemblies, which were face 
to face with employer opposition. The Minnesota groups 
were not involved in any general strikes, although the craft 
assemblies occasionally had some trouble." 

The Knights of Labor made another contribution in the 
form of meeting places for its own assemblies and for trade 
tions, book D, p. 314, book J, p. 242, book O, p. 321, book R, p. 557, 
book S, p. 237, in Secretary of State’s Archives; Globe, May 10, 1885, 
October 17, 1886; Minnesota Department of Labor, Biennial Report, 
1887-88, p. 238; United States Bureau of Labor, Annual Report, 1893, 
p. 338; Shaw, in Johns Hopkins University, Studies, 6: 238-308. 

“Globe, January 30, 1887; Shaw, in Johns Hopkins University, 
Studies, 6:244-248, 302-308. 


* Tribune, October 2, 3, 20, 1887. 
* Labor Review (Minneapolis), September 4, 1914. 
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unions. Labor halls gave the order an air of importance, 
stability, and permanence that served a psychological as well 
as a practical purpose. During the middle 1880's the meet- 
ing places provided by the Knights were the center for much 
of the labor activity in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. 
In 1886 the St. Paul assemblies were using at least two halls, 
one in the loop on Jackson Street and another near the rail- 
road yards at Park Avenue and Sycamore Street. Early in 
1887 the Minneapolis Knights began building a three-story 
Labor Temple at Fourth Street and Eighth Avenue South. 
Funds for this seventy-five thousand dollar project, which 
was promoted by the Minneapolis Knights of Labor Build- 
ing Association, were raised by a picnic, donations, and the 
sale of stock.*® 

One of the most important questions faced by the Knights 
was that of relations with trade unions. The craft groups 
fitted very easily into the organization of the Knights, who 
allowed local assemblies to be formed on the basis of occu- 
pation. The first railroad assembly of the Knights was 
said to have been organized in Minneapolis; a painters and 
decorators’ lodge succeeded in getting wages increased from 
twenty-five to thirty cents an hour and hours reduced from ten 
to nine. In 1890 St. Paul had thirteen lodges, repre- 
senting German stonemasons, teamsters, streetcar employ- 
ees, shoemakers, boilermakers, machinists, painters, and 
butchers; there was also a musical society which, since it 
did not carry a lodge number, apparently cut across the 
other groups. Most of these lodges met weekly and not 
only dealt with trade problems, but provided opportunities 
for mixed social gatherings and open forum discussions.” 

Consideration of the Knights of Labor alone does not, 

* Globe, October 24, November 14, 1886, February 6, 13, 1887; Trid- 
une, October 4, 9, 1887; Department of Labor, Biennial Report, 1887-88, 
p. 248-251. 

* Globe, May 17, 24, 1885; Labor Echo (St. Paul), February 16, 


1889; State Federation of Labor, Yearbook, 1915, p. 23; C. C. Andrews, 
ed., History of St. Paul, 601 (Syracuse, 1890). 
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however, give a complete picture of the Minnesota labor 
scene in the decade of the eighties, for the number of craft 
unions was increasing rapidly. In all the years before 1885 
some seventy-three labor unions had been organized in Min- 
nesota, but in the next five years over ninety locals were 
formed; of these, twenty were in St. Paul, thirty-one in 
Minneapolis, nineteen in Duluth, and twenty-three in smaller 
cities. At least twenty new unions came into existence in 
each year from 1887 to 1890. In 1886, however, less 
than a dozen were formed, probably because of the intense 
activity of the Knights, who were then riding the crest of 
the wave. The new unions were predominantly craft or- 
ganizations, representing a wide variety of trades. The 
railroad brotherhoods made up about twenty-five per cent 
of the total, but the building trades were also well repre- 
sented. 

In the spring of 1885 St. Paul was reported to have 
twelve to fifteen hundred men organized in unions repre- 
senting nearly every trade. The typographers were the 
largest craft group, with over two hundred members in 
1885 and twice that number in 1889. The carpenters or- 
ganized in 1885 and soon were actively engaged in pro- 
moting unions in other trades. The twenty new unions 
organized in St. Paul in the last half of the decade included 
such diverse groups as furriers, horseshoers, telegraphers, 
lathers, barbers, and letter carriers. Frequent strikes of 
cigar makers and stonecutters may have been partially re- 
sponsible for the opening of a St. Paul branch of the Pinker- 
ton National Detective Agency in 1887, a move that 
brought protests from the governor and the mayors of each 
of the Twin Cities, as well as from the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

Many of the Knights’ assemblies also belonged to the 
Trades and Labor Assembly and exercised considerable in- 
fluence in directing labor affairs. The more progressive 
unions co-ordinated their activities through the work of the 
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Trades and Labor Assembly, which by 1886 had forty dele- 
gates representing seventeen organizations. The Assembly 
took care of elements in the broad program of organized 
labor which required the support of more than one union 
to be effective. For instance, it called a citizens’ mass meet- 
ing to protest the Illinois Supreme Court decision against 
the Chicago anarchists who were sentenced to death as a 
result of the Haymarket bombing, and it sent a leading 
criminal lawyer to Pittsburgh to help defend the strikers 
arrested at Homestead. Like many of the unions, the As- 
sembly placed young men in positions of leadership; in 1885 
its president and its recording secretary were each only 
twenty-four years of age. In 1887 an embarrassing situa- 
tion arose when a delegate from the Socialistic Labor 
Union presented his credentials. Several trade unions 
voted to withdraw their support if the newcomer was 
seated; but this became unnecessary when a committee re- 
ported that the new organization was not a legitimate trade 
union.** 

Minneapolis, which by 1880 had passed St. Paul in the 
population race, experienced an even greater increment in 
labor organization. Its thirty-odd new unions in the later 
1880's represented a diverse collection of skills, as every- 
one from musicians to rivet heaters sought security and fel- 
lowship in unionization. As in St. Paul, so in Minneapolis, 
the printers had one of the best-organized groups, with a 
membership that increased from a hundred and twenty-five 
in 1885 to over three hundred in 1890. Their union sent 

* Globe, March 29, April 19, May 10, June 21, 28, July 12, 1885, 
October 10, 17, 20, 1886; Tribune, October 16, 17, 1887; Record of In- 
corporations, book M, p. 75, book Q, p. 322, Secretary of State’s Ar- 
chives; International Typographical Union, Report of Proceedings, 1885, 
1886, 1888, 1889; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Union No. 87, St. Paul, 1885-96, treasurers’ record, p. 4, 5, 
27; Department of Labor, Biennial Reports, 1899-1900, p. 294, 1905-06, 
p. 498-503, 1907-08, p. 102, 1911-12, p. 452, 1913-14, p. 217, 1915-16, 
p. 179; United States Bureau of Labor, Annual Reports, 1887, p. 284 


289, 1894, p. 498-503; State Federation of Labor, Yearbook, 1920, p. 16; 
Labor Echo, September 3, 1887. 
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its president to the national convention and a delegate to 
the local Trades and Labor Assembly, welcomed brother 
members attending the general assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, and dealt with the ever-present question of wages. 
Perhaps the printers were encouraged by the formation late 
in 1885 of the Job Printers Protective Association, with 
apparently harmless purposes, but an ominous title. The 
building tradesmen found Minneapolis a difficult city in 
which to organize — carpenters, plasterers, and painters all 
found the way to unionism a rough road on which more than 
one start had to be made. The painters organized under 
the Knights in 1885, had some success in raising wages and 
reducing hours, and then disbanded in 1888, only to start 
reorganization plans the following year. 

Strikes were not uncommon in Minneapolis, particularly 
among stonecutters, coopers, and cigar makers. A switch- 
men’s strike for a wage increase in the fall of 1886, which 
also involved railroads at Duluth and St. Cloud, was broken 
by the use of private police, or strikebreakers. _McGaugh- 
ey led the streetcar drivers of the city in a strike for the 
restoration of seats in their horse-drawn cars, and was suc- 
cessful mainly because Mayor Alonzo A. Ames refused 
police help to Thomas Lowry, president of the streetcar 
company. A few years later the loss of a serious strike 
resulted in the dissolution of the drivers’ union. In 1888 
two hundred and fifty women employees of an overall and 
shirt factory started a strike which ended disastrously when 
the firm failed, bringing to naught the arbitration attempted 
by the Reverend James McGoldrick. A Minneapolis branch 
of the national Anti-Poverty Society, which was founded by 
Henry George and thus was connected with the single-tax 
societies, was meeting in 1887 under the guidance of some 
of the leaders of the labor element. The Minneapolis 
Trades and Labor Assembly did much the same type of 
work as the St. Paul group in dealing with questions that 
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were of interest to laboring men and yet not entirely the 
responsibility of any one union. Interest sometimes lagged, 
but by 1886 the Assembly claimed that it represented ten 
thousand workers, since its actions were endorsed by every 
union in the city.** 

Duluth did not become an important center of population 
until the railroads and iron mining tied it into the national 
economy in the 1880's. In the second half of the decade it 
rapidly progressed to the position of a well-unionized city. 
Craft groups and Knights of Labor assemblies were formed, 
a Knights’ hall was built, and a labor paper, the /ndustrial 
Age, was established. The craft groups included the well- 
organized printers, cigar makers, building tradesmen, tai- 
lors, and others. Emil Applehagen, a former shopmate of 
Samuel Gompers, was one of the leaders of the local Fed- 
erated Trades Assembly, and he probably helped to obtain 
its charter from the American Federation of Labor in 1889. 
Blocdy labor riots at the end of the decade brought the 
labor question into politics, but did not stifle the unions.’ 

In the smaller Minnesota cities and towns the railroad 
brotherhoods were most numerous, but craft unions were 
oiten among the new arrivals, for each year after 1881 
marked the birth of at least one new group. The Knights 
of Labor apparently touched a slightly larger number of 
towns, though its influence was very transitory when com- 
pared to that of the more permanent craft unions. Winona, 
with six unions started by 1890, led in number of organiza- 
tions, and Waseca, with five railroad brotherhoods, was 
close behind. St. Cloud, Austin, and Brainerd each had 

* This summary of craft union activities in Minneapolis is drawn 
from a variety of sources, including the Globe, April 5, 12, May 14, 17, 
June 7, 12, 1885, October 17, 27, 1886; Tribune, October 3, 5, 9, 10, 17, 
1887; International Typographical Union, Proceedings, 1885, 1890; La- 
bor Review, September 4, 1914; and State Federation of Labor, Year- 
book, 1915, p. 27, 31. 

* State Federation of Labor, Yearbook, 1915, p. 25, 30, 1920, p. 23- 


26; Walter Van Brunt, Duluth and St. Louis County, 1:269 (Chicago, 
1921). 
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tour unions by the end of the 1880's, and Two Harbors 
gave evidence of the mining boom when three brotherhood 
groups were formed in 1889. The iron mining industry 
itself was not readily organized, and unions in the range 
towns did not get started until about 1906.” 

Between 1856 and 1889 about a hundred and sixty new 
unions were started in Minnesota and nearly a hundred 
Knights of Labor assemblies were organized. Although 
there is not much evidence of organized opposition to labor 
combinations, each strike did represent a refusal to accede 
to labor demands. It is often assumed that foreign-born 
men were especially inclined to unionization. A study of 
Minnesota union members in 1893, however, indicated that 
American-born, in relation to foreign-born, membership was 
one and a half times greater than would normally be ex- 
pected, considering the proportion of the state’s foreign- 
born to its total population. In other words, fifty-eight per 
cent of the unions’ members were of native birth, although 
only thirty-eight per cent of the state’s residents were born 
in the United States. In this respect Minnesota probably 
is not typical of the nation at large, because so many of its 
people were Scandinavian immigrants living in rural areas, 
where union activity was very slight.” 

Opposition to unionization in the various church groups 
was often provoked by union secrecy and the practice of 
holding meetings on Sunday. In 1868 the general council 
of the Lutheran church advised strongly against secret or- 
ganizations. Its declarations were not enforced, however, 
although the Swedish Augustana Synod did take a definite 
stand against secret societies, including the Knights of 
Labor. Since the membership of the immigrant churches 
was mainly agrarian, their disapproval of secret associa- 

*® Department of Labor, Biennial Reports, 1905-06, p. 431-476, 1907- 
08, p. 107; G. O. Virtue, “The Minnesota Iron Ranges,” in United 


States Bureau of Labor, Bulletins, no. 84, p. 394 (Washington, 1909). 
* Department of Labor, Biennial Report, 1893-94, p. 177. 
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tions was not a serious factor in Minnesota labor develop- 
ment. Even the attitude of the churches became more 
tolerant in the 1880's.” 

The degree of Catholic opposition or support depended 
to a large extent on the attitude of the bishops, and conse- 
quently varied in different places and at different times. 
An occasional clergyman could be found who was sympa- 
thetic, and Ignatius Donnelly knew of a South Dakota priest 
who was a member of the Knights. Archbishop John Ire- 
land of St. Paul, a pronounced liberal, insisted on the right 
of laboring men to organize, but was opposed to violence 
and the coercion of nonunion men and thought strikes 
should be avoided except in cases of extreme necessity. 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore conferred with Powderly 
and President Cleveland regarding the Knights of Labor, 
and while in Rome he came out clearly in support of the 
order, thus helping to obtain a reversal of a previous con- 
demnation by the Holy See.” 

The struggle in Minnesota for shorter hours had its legal 
beginning in 1858, when ineffectual limits were placed on the 
hours of women and children. Ten years later an attempt 
to enact additional legislation failed in the senate after the 
house had passed the proposed measure, and further action 
was left to the labor unions. It was not until the middle 
1880's, when organized labor was at the height of its power, 
that determined steps were taken to shorten the working 
day. The Minneapolis stonecutters secured an eight-hour 
day in the early 1880's, but in 1885 their St. Paul fellows 
were only threatening to strike if their hours were not re- 
duced from ten to nine. The Minneapolis city council had 
to face a mass meeting of two thousand men in 1887, when 

"F. Bente, American Lutheranism, 2:207-209 (St. Louis, 1919); O. 
Fritiof Ander, “ The Immigrant Church and the Patrons of Husbandry,” 
in Agricultural History, 8: 155-164 (October, 1934). 

* John Ireland, The Church and Modern Society, 1:330, 363-370 


(New York, 1903); Albert S. Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons, 1:326- 
360 (New York, 1922) ; Donnelly Diary, October 12, 1889. 
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it passed an ordinance for an eight-hour day that was appli- 
cable to only a part of the city work. 

The most widespread struggle for shorter hours in the 
later nineteenth century came in 1886, when a nationwide 
strike was dropped in the lap of the Knights of Labor by 
the dying Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions. The general officers of the Knights did not approve 
of the proposed strike, but the locals, especially those dom- 
inated by the Central Labor Union of Chicago, which had 
anarchistic and socialistic connections, went their own way 
and prepared for mass demonstrations. One of these meet- 
ings resulted in the Chicago Haymarket bombing, for which 
several apparently innocent men with anarchistic associa- 
tions were executed. Laborers all over the country had taken 
steps to shorten their hours, however, before these incidents 
occurred. In the Twin Cities the building tradesmen were 
the moving spirit in demanding, not an eight-hour, but a 
nine-hour day, as they felt that one hour was all they could 
hope to cut from the generally prevailing ten-hour level. 
Although there was very little violence in the state, the 
strikers were partially successful. The Minneapolis sash 
and door workers, however, found their ranks divided, and 
those members of the Knights of Labor who demanded ten 
hours’ pay for nine hours of work were dismissed.” 

The agitation for shorter hours culminated in the organi- 
zation of the State Eight Hour League in 1888 or 1889. 
The leaders were the same men who had been active in the 
Knights and the trade unions of the Twin Cities. The 
League extended its work over the state by sending out 
lecturers and planning mass meetings at various minor cen- 
ters. At a League convention late in 1889 about fifty or- 

* General Laws, 1858, p. 154; House Journal, 1868, p. 100; Senate 
Journal, 1868, p. 96; Tribune, February 6, 1868; Globe, April 5, June 21, 
28, 1885; Pioneer Press, May 5, 1887. 


* Ware, Labor Movement, 252, 299-319; Pioneer Press, April 30, 
May 1, 2, 1886. 
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ganizations were represented by delegates. Some of the 
representatives apparently felt that the new organization 
should form a bridge over which they could cross from the 
Knights of Labor to the State Federation of Labor, but 
those in charge did not wish to disband the League and it 
continued for a few years after the organization of the 
Federation in 1890. Although late in 1891 the League 
moved for co-operation with the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
1892 convention of that group paid little attention to the 
eight-hour enthusiasts.” 

Frequent resolutions by labor organizations to stay out 
of politics were often violated or tacitly evaded when such 
questions as the regulation of hours and working conditions, 
women and children in industry, or public works projects 
and convict labor were cast into the political hopper. Al- 
though the Knights of Labor did not claim to be a political 
organization, it was next to impossible for such a large group 
to function without touching on political affairs, even if only 
through the votes of its members. Perhaps the most im- 
portant political contribution made by labor organizations 
has been the encouraging of workingmen to assemble, talk 
over their problems, listen to informative or exhortative 
speeches, and then go out to spread the gospel. Unions 
helped make the laboring class articulate, and gave its mem- 
bers a feeling of confidence as they demanded a better place 
in society. The ever-present danger was that of involve- 
ment in fruitless political quarrels under leaders who were 
mainly interested in using the voting power of labor for 
personal aggrandizement. 

On the municipal scene, the unions of the Twin Cities 
found many matters which claimed their attention and in- 
vited political action. In 1883 the Knights objected when 
the legislature passed an act enabling Minneapolis to pur- 

* Pioneer Press, October 14, 1889; Minneapolis Journal, December 


14, 1891; Globe, January 7, 8, 11, 1892; State Federation of Labor, 
Yearbook, 1915, p. 11. 
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chase land for parks, and worked to prevent the necessary 
ratification by the voters of the city. After the Park Act 
had been in effect for a year or two, the local assemblies 
reversed their stand and advocated the purchase of even 
more land. ‘The Trades and Labor assemblies usually led 
the labor elements of the Twin Cities in dealing with politi- 
cal questions. The group in Minneapolis protested the li- 
censing of newsboys and bootblacks on the ground that such 
action constituted a tax on labor. It also sent petitions to 
the city council requesting an increase of wages on city proj- 
ects and objecting to the proposed addition of a brickyard 
to the workhouse. ‘The mayoralty race of 1885 was en- 
livened when Shadrick accused one of the candidates, 
George A. Pillsbury, of favoring the use of stone cut at 
the Joliet penitentiary for the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, but a committee from the Trades and Labor group 
failed to find evidence to support the charge. By 1887 the 
unions had persuaded the council to discontinue the use of 
contract labor on many forms of public work. In St. Paul 
a committee was appointed by the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly to study the 1885 election situation, and the Demo- 
cratic candidates whom it supported were victorious. As 
labor’s prestige rose, its leaders came into favor and were 
appointed to such municipal posts as plumbing inspector and 
street commissioner.** 

After its entry into the field of labor legislation in 1858, 
the legislature gave intermittent attention to the welfare of 
the working class. During the 1870’s and early 1880's 
several laws were passed dealing with such subjects as wage 
assignments, laborers’ liens, and hours for locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen. Beginning in the middle 1880's, labor 
organizations began to bring pressure to bear on law-making 


* Charles M. Loring, “ History of the Parks and Public Grounds of 
Minneapolis,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 15:602; Globe, April 
5, 12, 26, May 10, 21, 1885; Isaac Atwater, History of the City of 
Minneapolis, 1:99, 601 (New York, 1893). 
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bodies and participated more actively and more aggressively 
in political affairs; the Knights, trade unionists, Greenback- 
ers, and members of farmers’ organizations pooled their 
forces in this drive.” 

In September, 1886, a joint state convention was held in 
St. Paul, probably at the call of the trades assemblies of the 
Twin Cities. Among the delegates of the Knights of 
Labor was Dr. William W. Mayo of Rochester. Other 
organizations represented were the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Patrons of Husbandry, and the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly. Donnelly was active in drawing up a platform con- 
taining the demands of both industrial and agricultural 
groups. Included were demands by labor for a bureau of 
labor statistics, the arbitration of labor disputes, industrial 
compensation, prohibition of child labor in mines and facto- 
ries, the elimination of contract convict labor, the incorpora- 
tion of trade unions, and a mechanics’ lien law. These 
demands were presented to the two principal political par- 
ties when they met in convention later in the month; the 
response from the Republican convention was more favor- 
able than that from the Democrats, though both parties 
included strong labor planks in their platforms. Most 
labor groups supported the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor, Mayor Ames of Minneapolis, but the Republican 
candidate, A. R. McGill, won by a narrow margin.” 

The penal code of 1886 contained several laws for the 
protection of workingmen— Sunday labor was forbidden, 
steam boiler regulation was instituted, and unions were 

* General Statutes, 1878, p. 256, 388; General Laws, 1878, p. 145- 
147, 1885, p. 230-235, 276; Changes in the General Statutes of 1878, 111 
(St. Paul, 1883); Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade, 127 (New 
Haven, 1920). 

* Pioneer Press, September 2, 15, 23, 1886; Weekly Pioneer Press, 
September 16, 1886; Globe, October 3, 10, November 17, 1886; Donnelly 
Diary, September 1, 14, 1886; William W. Folwell, 4 History of Min- 
nesota, 3:169 (St. Paul, 1926). See also a clipping from the Labor 


Echo, September 4, 1886, in J. P. McGaughey’s Scrapbook, in the pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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declared exempt from conspiracy charges. On the other 
hand, picketing was discouraged by laws declaring the coer- 
cion of workers to be a misdemeanor. The legislature of 
1887 ruled that railroad companies were liable for injuries 
suffered by their employees. The common custom of letting 
convict labor out on contract was generally followed until 
the forces of labor in Minnesota and other states were led by 
the report for 1886 of the United States commissioner of 
labor, Carroll D. Wright, to take steps to end the practice. 
The St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly had called a mass 
meeting in 1884 to discuss the question, and in 1885 the 
assemblies of the Twin Cities presented the question to the 
legislature. In the Minnesota state prison about three out 
of four hundred inmates were producing threshing machines, 
sashes, doors, and blinds worth nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars annually. Publicity and pressure brought 
results in 1887, when the contract policy was legally abol- 
ished.*° 
From the viewpoint of labor, one of the most significant 
acts of the 1887 legislative session was the creation of the 
bureau of labor statistics. Massachusetts had led the field 
by establishing a bureau in 1869, and when the federal gov- 
ernment followed suit fifteen years later it took the Massa- 
chusetts director, Wright, and gave him a wider sphere of 
action. ‘The bill establishing the Minnesota bureau passed 
both houses without a dissenting vote and was signed by 
Governor McGill on March 8. The duties of the commis- 
sioner of labor were to collect statistics, to inspect factories, 
to enforce factory laws, and to report to the legislature; for 
this service he was to have an annual salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, with an additional thousand for hiring clerks 
The Penal Code of the State of Minnesota, 53, 65, 87, 97, 118, 491 
(St. Paul, 1885); General Laws, 1887, p. 69, 110; General Statutes, 
1889, vol. 2, p. 699, 985; House Journal, 1885, p. 308, 341; United States 
Bureau of Labor, Annual Report, 1886, p. 18, 104, 556; Pioneer Press, 


October 12, 1884; minutes of the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, 
vol. 1, p. 110, 113. 
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and five hundred dollars for expenses. John Lamb, the first 
commissioner, in his initial report noted several weaknesses 
in the law and requested additional funds. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1891 by McGaughey, who served for only three 
months and then turned his office over to Le Grand Pow- 
ers.” 

The Farmers’ Alliance continued to show an interest in 
the possibility of co-operating with the forces of labor and 
scheduled its 1887 convention to meet in Minneapolis at the 
same time as the national assembly of the Knights. A 
conference committee representing both groups discussed 
co-operation and legislative lobbying and recommended mu- 
tual support when feasible. The Farm and Labor party 
formed in 1888 was short-lived because Donnelly withdrew 
as the gubernatorial candidate; McGaughey was the nomi- 
nee for lieutenant governor. ‘Iwo years later there were 
fifty-three delegates from the unions of the Twin Cities at 
the Alliance convention. Although Donnelly claimed to be 
responsible for their inclusion, they repaid his efforts by 
swinging the gubernatorial nomination from him to S. M. 
Owen. These political maneuverings did not prevent the 
1889 legislative session from passing laws to protect union 
labels, free a minimum wage from garnishment, and provide 
for boiler inspection.** 

The Knights of Labor played an important part in many 
phases of Minnesota economic, political, and social life, as 
the influence of the popular and rapidly growing organiza- 
tion reverberated throughout the state and touched agricul- 
tural as well as industrial workers. The Knights attracted 

™ House Journal, 1887, p. 378, 492, 614, 775; Senate Journal, 1887, 
p. 31, 148, 197, 198, 559; General Laws, 1887, p. 199-201; Department 
of Labor, Biennial Reports, 1887-88, p. 10, 1935-36, p. 7. 

“ Tribune, October 5, 1887; Globe, August 16, 29, 1888; John D. 
Hicks, The Populist Revolt, 103, 154n., 158 (Minneapolis, 1931) ; Hicks, 
“The People’s Party in Minnesota,” ante, 5:537; Hicks, “The Origin 
and Early History of the Farmers’ Alliance in Minnesota,” in Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review, 9:203 (December, 1922); Donnelly Diary, 
July 18, 1890; General Laws, 1889, p. 53, 54, 325, 404-413. 
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many of the best labor leaders in the state and developed an 
organization that was widespread for years after the na- 
tional decline started with the failure of railroad strikes and 
the Haymarket bombing of 1886. Renewed opposition by 
the Catholic church, employer combination, and the growing 
unwieldiness of a large organization all served to hasten its 
disintegration, which came first in the cities and thus in- 
creased the proportionate influence of the rural element.** 

In the late eighties the Minnesota skilled laborers, feel- 
ing that they did not wish to throw in their lot with the 
great mass of unskilled workers, began to shift their alle- 
giance singly or in groups to craft unions affliated with the 
rising American Federation of Labor. This disaffection 
was evident as early as the first half of 1887, when five local 
assemblies lapsed, mainly because of lack of interest among 
the members. The total membership of the Knights of La- 
bor declined about a thousand in that period of six months. 
The Minneapolis painters assembly surrendered its charter 
in 1888 after a short but active career, and later organized 
under the Federation. This was only typical of a nation- 
wide state of affairs between 1887 and 1894, for the rising 
organization fought the Knights on all sides and jurisdic- 
tional disputes were frequent and bitter. By 1890 the two 
organizations were about equal in size, but the Federation 
was growing slowly and the Knights were declining rap- 
idly.** 

The shift from the Knights to the American Federation 
of Labor created a state of chaos for a time that weakened 
the power of organized labor. As the Knights declined on 
the national scene, the local assemblies shifted their loyalty, 
and by 1894 seventeen of them were affiliated with the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor. As dissolution of the 

* Perlman, History of Trade Unionism, 101; Ware, Labor Move- 
ment, 313-319, 371-376. 


“District Assembly No. 79, Proceedings, 13, 15; State Federation of 
Labor, Yearbook, 1915, p. 23; Ware, Labor Movement, 206, 298. 
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Noble Order of the Knights of Labor progressed, interest 
in its achievements lapsed, until by 1896 even its magnificent 
Labor Temple in Minneapolis had been taken over by its 
creditors. A great organization had passed from the scene, 
but the lessons it taught and the experience it gave to la- 
borers and their leaders were carried over into other organ- 
izations.*® 
GeorGE B. ENGBERG 

Fort BENNING, GEORGIA 


* State Federation of Labor, Yearbook, 1915, p. 18, 27. 











FINNISH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES 
IN MINNESOTA 


ONE OF THE earliest manifestations of institutional life 
among the Finnish immigrants in Minnesota was the tem- 
perance society. The first of these was the Pohjan Leimu 
(Northern Light) Society of Tower, organized on May 30, 
1886, by a group of forty-eight young men and women; it 
was followed on November 15, 1887, by the Toivon Tahti 
(Star of Hope) Society of Duluth.’ In the following years 
similar institutions, bearing equally appropriate names — 
Strength of Light, Water, Life’s Hope, Home of Peace, 
Seeker of Truth—appeared in cities, hamlets, and cross- 
roads settlements, wherever Finnish folk dwelt. 

Between 1886 and 1940 more than fifty temperance 
societies were launched.* Many of them proved to be 
short-lived; the history of a number of others was marked 
by alternate periods of vigor and inactivity. The Duluth 
society, for example, slept from 1917 to 1929, the Chisholm 
Virkistys (Regeneration) Society from 1919 to 1930; both 
are again inactive at present. Indeed, only a few institu- 
tions were destined to witness the enactment of the eight- 
eenth and twenty-first amendments. In January, 1941, 

*Standard works on the Finnish immigrant temperance movement in- 
clude J. W. Lilius, ed., Rauhan Kokous ja Paapiirteita Amerikan Suo- 
malaisten Raittiustyén Historiasta (Hancock, Michigan, 1908), and S. 
Ilmonen, Juhla Julkaisu Suomalaisen Kansallis Raittius Veljeysseuran 
25 Vuotisen Toiminnan Muistoksi (Hancock, Michigan, 1912). The 
annual publication of the Finnish National Temperance Brotherhood, 
Raittiuskalenteri, is also useful. Articles on the Minnesota movement 
appear in the volumes for 1900, p. 99-101; 1906, p. 158-160; 1909, p. 
146-148; 1910, p. 134-167; 1912, p. 141-144; 1913, p. 171-174; 1915, 
p. 156-162; 1926, p. 57-61; and 1927, p. 126-131. The unpublished ar- 
chives of the various societies, such as proceedings, membership files, 
financial records, and the like, are, of course, invaluable, and have been 
used extensively by the present writer. 


* Minnesota communities in which one or more Finnish temperance so- 
cieties have been organized are Alavus, Angora, Aurora, Biwabik, Bovey, 
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there remained but sixteen active temperance societies 
among the Minnesota Finns.* 

The vicissitudes of the temperance crusade are reflected 
in the membership rolls of the movement. In 1907, the 
year of the organization of a state-wide Finnish Temperance 
League, there were more than 1,200 active workers; the 
number was estimated at 460 in 1920, and at 1,000 in 1933. 
The present total membership is not over 650 and the trend 
is in the direction of further diminution. A similar down- 
ward spiral has, of course, shown itself in the !ocal societies. 
The Cloquet society, which had 69 members in 1911, at pres- 
ent has only 15; the Mountain Iron Rauhan Koti (Home of 
Peace) Society’s roll had 72 names in 1911, and 15 in 1941; 
late in 1940 the Virginia Valon Tuote (Reward of Light) 
Society’s membership had dwindled to 44 from a high of 
372. Important causal factors in this striking declivity 
have been the passing away of the pioneer generation, the 
changed character of immigrant life, and the failure of 
the native-born youth to rally to the temperance cause. 
The oft-heard patriarchal supplication to the youth, ‘‘ Con- 
tinue in our footsteps so that this hall will not be left empty, 
that the bright light and warmth of the temperance society’s 
friendly spirit will forever beckon us around a common 
hearth,”’ seems to have been unanswered. 

This widespread manifestation of institutional life in the 
form of temperance societies raises a number of interesting 
questions. Was the pioneer institution a carry-over from 
Brainerd, Chisholm, Cloquet, Cook, Cromwell, Duluth, East Lake, Ely, 
Embarrass, Eveleth, Finlayson, Floodwood, French Lake, Hibbing, 
Holmes City, Hutter, Iron, Kettle River, Lawler, Markham, McKinley, 
Menahga, Mesaba, Moose Lake, Mountain Iron, New York Mills, Orr, 
Palo, Peyla, Pike River, Sandstone, Sparta, Stevenson, Suomi, Toimi, 
Toivola, Tower-Soudan, Virginia, and Winton. 

* The active societies, according to Mr. Henry Moilanen, secretary of 
the Minnesota Finnish Temperance League, are at Angora, Cloquet, 
Cook, Ely, Eveleth, Floodwood, Hibbing, Iron, Kettle River, Mountain 


Iron, Palo, Peyla, Pike River, Toimi, Tower, and Virginia. The com- 
bined membership of these organizations is about 650. 
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the old country? If not, what conditions caused its emer- 
gence? What was the true nature of the organization? 

Although the temperance movement in Finland stems 
back to the 1830's, it was not until the founding of the 
Friends of Temperance in 1884 that the modern crusade 
against alcoholism really began.* The growth of the or- 
ganization was rapid; membership increased from 5,700 in 
1888 to 10,277 in 1900. Five years later there were over 
34,000 members on the roll of the Friends. Yet, while the 
expansion of the temperance movement in Finland was re- 
markable, it was highly localized, leaving certain areas vir- 
tually untouched, particularly in Oulu and Vaasa in northern 
Finland, regions from which a majority of the Minne- 
sota Finns had emigrated. As late as 1909, for example, 
there were only fourteen societies with 601 members in the 
Etela-Pohjanmaa district in northern Finland. The district 
of Oulu, with twenty-four societies, had a combined mem- 
bership of only 838. 

The absence of an organized temperance movement in 
the regions where emigration centered did not imply unfa- 
miliarity with the doctrines of sobriety. The unhappy lot 
of the drunkard was the subject of an oft-repeated sermon 
by the old-country mother, parish priest, and schoolteacher ; 
through such agencies many Finns came to possess a warm 
regard for the principles of abstinence and a hearty dis- 
like of intemperance. Nonetheless, the institution which 
emerged in Minnesota was of indigenous rather than trans- 
planted growth, and the conditions determining its rise and 
development were peculiarly American.° 

The first cause for the rise of the temperance society was, 
of course, drunkenness. But this vice was not as prevalent 

*The best guide to the subject in English is John H. Wuorinen, The 
Prohibition Experiment in Finland (New York, 1931). The volume has 
an excellent bibliography. 

* For an interesting discussion of the relation of the old-country tem- 


perance movement to the immigrant crusade, see the manuscript “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Totuuden Etsija Society of Hibbing for January 25, 
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in the early Minnesota settlements as has been generally 
indicated by temperance literature. Most of the Finns 
were temperate and orderly; in no sense was intemperance 
an immigrant commodity carried from the homeland to 
America. Local conditions, not a racial weakness for drink, 
determined the appearance and degree of intemperance. 
Among the forces operating against the continuance of nor- 
mal, sober behavior were the male preponderance in the 
early migration stream, the absence of the steadying influ- 
ence of family life, and the presence of saloons operated by 
Finns, which were frequented by unattached individuals who 
sought compensation in drink for their nostalgia or the 
singular monotony of their New World existence. The im- 
mediate but not the only cause for the emergence of the tem- 
perance institution was, then, the existence of intemperance. 
The portrayal, however, of mass dissipation is pure fiction. 
Is it not too much to expect that, in the face of stern reality, 
the general run of temperate emigrants would show a com- 
plete reversal of behavior upon reaching the shores of a 
strange land and become the mad children of Bacchus? 
The maneuvers along the temperance front were, for the 
most part, identical in all the societies. The first concern 
of each group was to augment the number of immigrants 
who had taken the temperance pledge and to enforce the 
oath of initiation. Special membership drives were held at 
regular intervals, and it became a time-honored custom to 
accept new members without the usual pledge fees at anni- 
versary celebrations and at frequent open meetings. At a 
meeting of the Totuuden Etsiji (Seeker of Truth) Society 
of Hibbing on May 10, 1903, for example, thirty-two per- 
sons joined the organization, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
1910. It was generally admitted that the immigrants knew little about 
the organized temperance movement and procedure until after they came 
into contact in America with the older Scandinavian and American organi- 


zations, particularly the Good Templars. See also, Ilmonen, Juhla 
Julkaisu, 18-21. 
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promise of exemption from pledge fees. The heart and 
soul of the enforcement program was the committee of in- 
quiry, which, in the pursuit of its duties, acted as espionage 
agent, informer, and prosecutor. The question once arose 
whether the saloon fell within the proper jurisdiction of the 
committee; the dilemma was solved by giving it plenary 
powers to enter the very lair of the enemy “in the prosecu- 
tion of its delegated duties." The committee of inquiry did 
not confine its activities to following the scent of alcohol, 
for the inclusive character of the temperance oath made it 
veritably the guardian of public morality. The following 
actions were, at one time or another, considered sufficiently 
grave offenses to warrant dismissal from the organization: 
participating in or watching a dance in a saloon, playing 
cards or billiards, putting nickels in a slot machine, play- 
ing dominoes, drinking hard cider or “near beer,” and using 
patent medicines which contained alcohol. It was not sur- 
prising that the number of ousters from the societies should 
have reached a fairly high figure. Fifteen violations were 
reported at a single meeting of the Virginia Valon Tuote 
Society on March 18, 1903, and there were 75 ejections 
from the same society during 1900 and 110 in 1902. 

The expulsion proceedings were, in truth, often more sym- 
bolic than real. The transgressor would appear before the 
society, beg forgiveness, and be reinstated without incurring 
any damage to his esteem or pocketbook. Four members 
of the Valon Tuote Society of Virginia, for example, were 
treated in that fashion after having quenched their thirst 
with beer during the serious forest fire of 1893, “since 
neither food nor water,”’ they insisted, had been available. 
The Totuuden Etsijai Society of Hibbing, on June 25, 1899, 
decreed that a member would be placed on probation only 
after he had broken his pledge three times within three 
months. Banishment was not the punishment of even the 
chronic repeaters; the weak, decreed one society, were to 
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be forgiven “not seven times but seventy times seven.”’ 
Self-confession, which was not only good for the soul but 
lightened the duties of the committee of inquiry, was fre- 
quent; the chairman of the Virginia Valon Tuote Society, to 
select one illustration, on May 28, 1893, confessed that he 
had taken liquor for a “stomach ailment.” By a ten to two 
vote the society deemed this a violation of his temperance 
oath, but it promptly reinstated the anxious chairman to his 
high office on condition that he would not repeat the cure. 

While thus generously forgiving erring members, the so- 
cieties were active, on the other hand, in fortifying their 
resistance against further temptation. Finns who were 
somewhat versed in literature traced the lurid course of al- 
coholism from Biblical times to the present; debates were 
conducted which perpetually ended with the overthrow of 
demented King Alcohol by courageous Prince Temperance. 
Shy maidens recited self-composed verses that depicted in 
lachrymose style the anguish of a mother who waited in 
vain for the return of her fallen husband. Meetings were 
opened and closed with songs rendered to the accompani- 
ment of a wheezing organ or a well-battered piano. 

In their anxiety to save their own generation, the cru- 
saders did not, to be sure, neglect the proper temperance 
education of their children. Classes in temperance were 
conducted in many settlements, often with the co-operation 
of other Finnish institutions. In the earlier days attend- 
ance was excellent; over fifty students were enrolled in a 
class sponsored by the Rauhan Koti Society of Mountain 
Iron in the early 1900’s. As late as 1933 the Valon Tuote 
Society of Virginia conducted a youth temperance school at- 
tended by twenty-one pupils; twelve of them completed the 
prescribed course of study. 

The activity of the Finns took them beyond the confines 
of the temperance hall. The political crusade found them 
allied with their American colleagues; aliens were urged to 
win the right of suffrage through naturalization; voters were 
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advised as to the “wet” and “dry” qualifications of local, 
state, and national office seekers; campaign literature of the 
Anti-saloon League was disseminated throughout the com- 
munity; and occasionally a letter or a telegram signed with 
the euphonious name of a Finnish temperance society found 
its way into the hands of a Minnesota Congressman. 
There was, of course, rejoicing in the prohibition amend- 
ment victory; disappointment and regret, but not surrender, 
followed in 1933. 

But, in truth, the temperance society was more than a 
company of-self-denying Finns. It was an immigrant social, 
fraternal, and cultural, as well as a crusading, institution. 
Temperance work, forcefully declared a member of the 
Hibbing Sovinto (Understanding) Society in 1929, is “more 
than the banishment of the wine glass . . . it has important 
cultural and educational objectives.” The presence of the 
other functions was observed by an American student in 
another state, who suggested that the Finns had “a temper- 
ance society not because they are so temperate but to hold 
the people together.’’® 

For a number of years each organization performed the 
duties of an aid society. An illness committee made regular 
reports on sick members, to whom financial aid was rendered 
at a specified rate. The Valon Tuote Society of Vir- 
ginia, for example, paid out $413.75 in illness aids in 1900, 
$144.50 in 1914, $163.50 in 1915, and $165.00 in 1916. 
Burial aids were also paid by some of the larger institutions ; 
the Valon Tuote Society paid out over nine hundred dollars 
to the relatives of deceased members in the years between 
1893 and 1930. But in recent years, with the decline in 
membership and the marked increase in deaths among Finns 
of the pioneer generation, the societies for the most part 
have been unable to meet either illness or burial obligations. 

The temperance society’s concern for the cultural and 


*Charlotte Parker, “ Finnish Immigration in Cleveland,” in Western 


Reserve Bulletin, 19:34 (1916). 
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spiritual improvement of its members, as well as of the 
community, was attested in the early establishment of “ ab- 
solutely necessary” libraries. Wherever a temperance so- 
ciety was organized a collection of books in the Finnish 
language of every variety, open to the general public, ap- 
peared also. Less than two years after its founding, for 
example, the Rauhan Koti Society of Mountain Iron opened 
its library. As early as 1911 the Ely society had 535 vol- 
umes in its library and the Cloquet society, 300; in 1940 the 
Valon Tuote Society of Virginia had over 800 volumes, and 
the Rauhan Koti Society of Mountain [ron owned over 300 
volumes. The societies urged the public to “borrow and 
read books in a real competitive spirit’? in order that a 
‘national consciousness and higher culture might appear in 
this strange land.” In earlier years the turnover was fairly 
good, but in more recent times the circulation has been neg- 
ligible. Statistics of the Virginia Valon Tuote Society's 
library reflect this trend—there were 309 loans in 1913, 
174 in 1922, 685 in 1927, 170 in 1935, and 24 in 1940. 
Similarly, the Rauhan Koti library at Mountain Iron had 
137 loans in 1906, and only 8 in 1924. <A substantial pro- 
portion of the books circulated among persons who were not 
affiliated with the temperance movement; nearly fifty per 
cent of the loans made by the Valon Tuote library at Vir- 
ginia in 1927, and about twenty-two per cent in 1935, were 
to nonmembers.’ 

The interest manifested in the temperance society's news- 
paper room was perhaps greater than that in its library. It 
was customary in the early days for each organization to 
subscribe to a number of Finnish and Finnish-American 
newspapers and periodicals. In 1913 the Valon Tuote So- 

* The circulation figures here presented were compiled from the manu- 
script library records of the societies mentioned. Information was derived 
also from the “ Proceedings” of the Valon Tuote Society, November 19, 
1913, April 6, 1922, and March 20, 1927; the Rauhan Koti Society, 


January 20, 1895, and August 6, 1906; and the Sovinto Society of Hibb- 
ing, October 20, 1922; and from I]monen, Juhla Julkaisu. 
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ciety of Virginia, for example, ordered eighteen dollars’ 
worth of newspapers from Finland, and in 1922 the Sovinto 
Society of Hibbing received from the homeland the Uusi 
Suomi (‘“ New Finland”), Helsinkin Sanomat (‘* Helsinki 
Times’), Maailma (“World”), Suomen Urheilu Lehti 
(“Finland’s Athletic Paper”), Swomen Kuvalehti (‘ Fin- 
land's Illustrated Paper’), and a number of other popular 
publications. Interest in the Finnish press naturally ran 
high; members had to be reminded time and time again that 
‘;iewspapers from Finland were not to be taken home from 
the reading room.” The more familiar American newspa- 
pers to which the societies subscribed included the 4 meri- 
kan Suometar (‘Finnish American”), dmerikan Uutiset 
(“American News’’), Kansan Kuvalehti (‘‘ Peoples’ Illus- 
trated Paper”), Paivalehti (‘ Daily Paper”), Siirtolainen 
(“Emigrant”), Uusi Kotimaa (‘“‘ New Homeland”’), and 
Tydmies (‘‘Worker”’). 

The temperance societies served further as important 
agencies of social intercourse. Usually to its disadvantage, 
the disparagement of “‘ King Alcohol” had to share the al- 
lotted time of each meeting with more engaging, nonpropa- 
gandistic divertissements, such as poetry, recitations, songs, 
readings, debates, and the like. Great care was taken to 
appoint an effective program committee; the Virginia Valon 
Tuote Society’s program committee consisted of thirty per- 
sons in 1903, and the Totuuden Etsija Society of Hibbing had 
a committee of thirty-five in 1905. At a single meeting of 
the former society on March 10, 1901, the agenda included 
four songs, three poems, and a recitation. In 1914 the 
same society held, in addition to thirty-nine business meet- 
ings, thirteen social meetings and six bazaars, and it put on 
ten theatrical productions and two choral concerts. Even 
the business meetings tended to become more and more so- 
cial in character; the secretary of the Valon Tuote Society 
at Virginia complained in 1912 that it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get enough program material for the 
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business meetings. Debating, while originally intended to 
stimulate discussion of temperance and intemperance, tended 
to become a means for arguing academic or far-removed 
questions, such as ‘‘ Which is more indispensable, a nail or a 
needle ?”’, ‘‘ Where does one learn more, at home or out in 
the world?”’, “Is fiction worthwhile or detrimental?”’, ‘Is 
falsehood ever justified?’’, “Is a cow or a horse more use- 
ful?”, and “Which is of greater value to mankind, light 
or water?” 

At many meetings part of the program was devoted to 
the reading of the society’s handwritten newspaper or 
nyrkkilehti. Like the Virginia Valon Tuote Society in 
1910, most of the institutions felt that a handwritten or- 
gan would be both “useful and educational,” and launched 
such journalistic ventures. Typical were the ‘ Valon Ki- 
pina” (‘‘Spark of Light”) of Virginia, “‘ Kehitys” (“* De- 
velopment”) and “ Taistelu’’ (‘‘ Struggle”) of Mountain 
Iron, and ‘‘Totuuden Sade” (“Ray of Truth”) and 
‘““Wesa” (‘‘Seedling”) of Hibbing. No great formalities 
attended the preparation of the nyrkkilehti, although the 
Mountain Iron Rauhan Koti Society had a set of bylaws 
governing its journal and the Hibbing Totuuden Etsija So- 
ciety had drafted instructions for its editorial staff in 1906. 
An editorial board, consisting of one or more and sometimes 
as many as a dozen members, was appointed to procure the 
necessary material for an issue. A box was made available 
for the use of the few individuals who wished to submit un- 
solicited manuscripts for the paper; as it usually turned out, 
however, the editor was through necessity also the only con- 
tributor. When a sufficient quantity of prose or poetry had 
been received, the editorial board or a select body of censors 
usually examined the contributions to see that they were 
“suitable to be read before the public”’; the Valon Tuote 
Society of Virginia, however, decided vigorously in 1913 
that there would be “no censorship.” After considerable 
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pruning and not a few emendations, the copyist was set to 
work to prepare a master copy. With good fortune and 
assiduous work, the issue was ready before the dead line was 
reached, and it was then read before the members of the so- 
ciety by the proud editor. In the first flush of enthusiasm, 
handwritten newspapers were frequent and regular —the 
Mountain Iron Rauhan Koti Society, for example, “ or- 
dered”’ its paper to appear “at least once monthly with 
eight pages or more to an issue.”’ But before long, as the 
novelty wore off, the nyrkkilehti appeared less and less fre- 
quently and in many instances soon lapsed into silence. At 
Virginia a paper was read for the first time on August 14, 
1910, but by November 8, 1912, a member was inquiring 
whether the Valon Tuote Society had ever issued a nyrkki- 
lehti and proposed that one be started. Two serious diff- 
culties interfered with the production of handwritten papers, 
in addition to the labor of preparing the copy —the refusal 
of the rank and file to contribute articles, and the unwilling- 
ness of individuals to assume the toil which an editorship 
involved. The operation of the latter factor is vividly 
demonstrated by developments in 1904 in the Rauhan Koti 
Society at Mountain Iron. On February 7, four editors 
were selected and a new handwritten paper, ‘ Taistelu,”’ 
was launched; on April 10 the nyrkkilehti was not read, as 
“all editors were absent’; on April 17 the society at- 
tempted to elect a new editor, but since no one was willing 
to accept the position, the old editors were reinstated; on 
June 12 the society decided to drop the paper “ until inter- 
est again revives.” As a result of the absence of editorial 
recruits, a member was often forced to dig deep into the 
society’s archives to find an old and faded issue, which was 
read in the hope that “it would pass as a new one.” 

The social character of the temperance institution was 
further reflected in the number of auxiliary bodies which 
operated under its banner. One of the earliest was the 
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women’s sewing circle, which contributed much to the de- 
velopment of conviviality in pioneer immigrant life. A 
dramatic society was likewise a regular appendage of the 
temperance institution. Provision was made for a stage in 
many of the temperance society halls. Before the foot- 
lights Thespians drawn from the rank and file of the tem- 
perance workers enacted such classics as Tukkijoella, Anna 
Liisa, Savon Jaéaékarit, Hevospaimen, and Karjalan Kannak- 
sella. The Valon Tuote players of Virginia gave a total 
of eighteen performances in 1913—fourteen of them at 
home, four elsewhere. ‘The repertoire, as might have been 
expected, was generally devoid of temperance plays; rarely 
was the overthrow of Demon Rum regarded as an adequate 
vehicle to attract the Finnish theater-going public. Choral 
societies were established under the auspices of the temper- 
ance institutions. Although their history has been, with 
few exceptions, a series of suspensions and revivals, they 
have enriched immigrant life. Community bands and or- 
chestral groups likewise have, in their time, received the 
enthusiastic support of the temperance societies. A com- 
mon and pleasant summer event in many a Finnish settle- 
ment was the society’s Sunday picnic, with the Finnish band 
in the pavilion and “potatoes, fish, buttermilk, and cof- 
fee’’ gracing an overloaded table. The temperance lodges, 
moreover, met the needs of the robust and active members 
by encouraging the formation of athletic societies; inter- 
society field meets were frequently held in conjunction with 
summer festivals and rallies. The needs of those who had 
intellectual aspirations, on the other hand, were met by nu- 
merous public speaking clubs and debating societies. 

The temperance societies in Minnesota were thus indig- 
enous rather than transplanted. While emerging in re- 
sponse to an intemperate condition among a small group of 
Finns, they assumed from the very outset the role of a 
fraternal, social, and cultural immigrant institution. Not 
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alone by their number and size, but by their varied activity, 
the temperance societies have exerted a powerful and benefi- 
cial influence upon the character of first-generation life in 
the state. If, as now seems likely, the future should bring 
death to the Finnish immigrant temperance society, the pio- 
neer institution deserves a worthy epitaph. 

Joun ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
TiFFIN, On10 
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The Doctors Mayo. By Heten CLaAPESATTLE. (Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1941. xiv, 822 p. Lllus- 
trations, maps. $3.75.) 


Miss Clapesattle opens her biography of the Doctors Mayo by 
calling attention to the “ paradox of Rochester.”” This paradox, she 
believes, lies in the fact that a “little town on the edge of nowhere” 
is “ one of the world’s greatest medical centers.” 

The challenge that faced the author was to explain the paradox. 
It was a big challenge and meant more than writing the saga of three 
extraordinary men. It meant placing those men, whose lives spanned 
more than a century, in a setting of extraordinary sweep. For neither 
the paradox nor the men could be explained in any single frame of 
reference. Obviously, she had to understand and to make clear to 
her readers the changing character of medical science and practice from 
the 1840’s, when young William Worrall Mayo migrated to America, 
to 1939, when William James and Charles Horace Mayo died. She 
had to explore the customs and assumptions of at least three genera- 
tions of Americans, study the transition of the Middle West from 
pioneer to modern times, appraise a changing civilization as mani- 
fested in an American local community, view the emergence and 
growth of a great institution projected from the lives of individual 
men, and see clearly not only her major characters but also the many 
figures associated with them. All this meant a prodigious amount of 
research, combing old newspapers, reading medical journals, interview- 
ing many men and women, studying manuscripts and case histories, 
following clues wherever they led, assembling material from a bewilder- 
ing variety of sources, and organizing it into a narrative, not bewild- 
ering, but clear and compact. 

The project, as Guy Stanton Ford explains in the foreword, was 
initiated by the University of Minnesota. As early as 1927 Mr. 
Ford asked Dr. William J. Mayo to write his autobiography; seven 
years later he and President Coffman offered “to have prepared and 
published by the University Press an objective biography” of the 
Mayos. This offer was accepted, and the university wisely chose 
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Miss Clapesattle of the editorial staff of its press, a scholar trained in 
the history department of the University of Minnesota, to write the 
book. 

Miss Clapesattle has met with competence and integrity the chal- 
lenge of her task. She has not indulged in short cuts; her research is 
honest and thorough; and she has worked out an admirable organiza- 
tion of her complex material, dividing the story into three main parts, 
the first dealing with “The Old Doctor,” the second with “The 
Mayo Brothers,” and the third with the “Clinic and Foundation.” 
The general strategy of her book may be suggested by a glance at the 
chapter topics. In the first section, on the elder Dr. Mayo, she tells 
of the way westward, life on the Minnesota frontier, Civil War days, 
pioneer Rochester, the experiences of a horse-and-buggy doctor, and pio- 
neering in surgery. The scene then shifts to the Mayo brothers. 
The author portrays them growing up and at medical school, analyzes 
the relations of father and sons, tells of the Rochester tornado of 1883 
and the Sisters of St. Francis, describes the young doctors, shows how 
they applied the ““ New Surgery,” discusses the expansion and organi- 
zation of their work, tells how they won wide recognition, reviews 
the story of the formation of the Surgeons’ Club, pictures the Mayos 
as both “ Target and Magnet,” and depicts the Mayo Clinic as it takes 
shape. The final section, on the clinic and the foundation, tells of 
the university affiliation, the clinic during the first World War, plan- 
ning for the future, medical frontiers, and training young doctors, 
closing with chapters on “ My Brother and I” and “A Living Memo- 
rial.” 

It is not the formal organization of the book, however, that makes 
the reading of it an exciting and memorable experience. Its special 
distinction lies in the narrative itself. The writing is spirited, clear, 
unpretentious. The portraiture is lifelike, not only of the Mayos but 
also of the hosts of associates and friends who walk through these 
pages, from Fenger, Murphy, Plummer, and Judd down to Jay 
Neville, “caretaker extraordinary,” and the Fillmore County farmer 
who had a “swelling of the throat.” The author’s warm apprecia- 
tion of the human element and her abundant use of revealing anec- 
dote make her characters live. Her patient research and the rich 
detail of her story stamp it with an unmistakable authenticity. She 
has an almost deceptive skill in binding the personal story of the 
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Mayos to major forces at work in Minnesota, America, and the 
world, and in similar fashion she interprets progress in medicine and 
surgery in the understandable terms of the Old Doctor and Drs. 
Will and Charlie. Finally, the story that she tells is one of the great 
dramatic stories of America. Among its basic elements are struggle, 
discovery, rare achievement, service to mankind, and the dignity and 
greatness of human character. 

The specific contributions of the book are many, and only a few of 
them can be suggested here. Outstanding, in my opinion, is the 
broad view given of the development of medicine in a period of fast- 
moving and significant transition. This view is kept in clear and 
dramatic focus by means of the doctors at the center of the action, and 
the reader is constantly made aware of the significance of the medical 
advance in relation to the social history of state and nation. I shall 
be much mistaken if The Doctors Mayo does not give a new impulse 
to the cultivation by historians of a field which, as Mr. Ford says, 
they “ have long neglected ” —that of science and medicine. 

A second contribution that seems noteworthy to me is the dynamic 
treatment given to the social history of frontier Minnesota. The 
horse-and-buggy doctor becomes a real figure, a man of flesh and 
blood, because Miss Clapesattle understands and portrays not only the 
man but the horse-and-buggy age in which he lived. She has given 
us one of the best pictures of the frontier Middle West that we have 
in print; and the picture is the more memorable because the Old 
Doctor, a “man of hope and forward-looking mind,” dominates it. 
Not long ago I read James Flexner’s description of the “ doctors of 
genius ” in pioneer settlements, ‘‘ explorers who, without laboratories or 
instruments of precision or even any formal training, made great dis- 
coveries that helped usher in the age of modern medical science.” 
I have no doubt that there were such doctors, but the story of the 
elder Dr. Mayo suggests that not a few of these frontier geniuses 
made laboratories of their own, devised instruments, and kept in 
touch with the advance of their science in Europe and America. 
Apparently there was no sudden transition from the nonlaboratory era 
to that of modern medical science. The process was gradual, and it 
was the old doctors who bridged the gap between two ages. 

A third notable contribution of the book is the full-length picture 


that it gives of the Mayo Clinic as an experiment in “ cooperative 
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individualism.” Miss Clapesattle goes so far as to say that the “ length 
and strength of the chain the Mayos started by building aclinic upon their 
surgical partnership will determine the niche finally accorded them in 
medical history.” And Mr. Ford suggests that the Mayo brothers and 
their father and the “ development of their contribution to group effort 
in a highly individualistic profession would be necessarily the central 
theme” of the book. Other books and the future will fill out the 
story of the long significance of the group idea. “ No man is big 
enough to be independent of others,” the Old Doctor said. By their 
works his sons turned this dictum into a great and living institution 
whose influence has been world-wide. To me, however, the closely 
allied emphasis.upon education and research, the idea of unending 
challenges to frontiers and never-ceasing responsibility to the future, 
seems the fundamental contribution of the Mayos. I do not mean 
to suggest that this is not taken into full account by Miss Clapesattle. 
The spirit of this emphasis pervades her book and it is not by chance 
that, before her final closing appraisal of the Mayo brothers, she in- 
cludes a series of three chapters entitled “‘ Toward the Future,” “On 
the Frontiers of Medicine,” and ‘ Training Young Doctors.” 

Finally, as one of the notable contributions of this volume, I point 
to the full-bodied characterization of the Mayos. This is not a 
matter of adjectives or of summary claims, but of comprehensive 
biographical treatment. The men of Rochester are recreated in these 
pages. They are pictured working out their problems, year after 
year, growing in stature, revealing themselves in the full compass of 
their living. Miss Clapesattle enables the reader to watch the Mayo 
brothers in the sickroom and at the operating table, in their homes and 
on their river boat, in the company of the great and with the humble, 
in academic robes and in hunting jackets. The reader sees the two 
surgeons in the swirl of great events, but sometimes the author pene- 
trates to their inner qualities by means of homely episode and anec- 
dote. 

Late in the book the author pauses to speculate upon the fact that 
Drs. Will, Charlie, Graham, Judd, and Plummer, and Sister Joseph 
were “all born and reared within a few miles of Rochester.” She 
concludes that it probably was not the air of southern Minnesota that 
produced such “unusual medical skill.” Her explanation is rather 


that the “presence of a flourishing medical practice attracted an un- 
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usual number of those with talent into medicine,” persons who, save 
for that practice, might have been drawn by other forces into other 
fields. In 1910 Dr. William J. Mayo found himself in line at 
Columbia University, waiting to receive an honorary degree. He 
turned to the stranger next to him and asked, “ Who are you?” 
The stranger replied, ‘To tell you the truth, I am just a country 
editor from a little town in Kansas called Emporia and my name’s 
White.” Dr. Will grinned and said, “ Well, all right, I am just a 
country doctor from a little town in Minnesota called Rochester and 
my name’s Mayo.” So the paradox of Rochester had crossed Dr. 
Will’s mind, too. 

Miss Clapesattle makes the paradox seem no paradox at all, for she 
shows how the thing came about, step by step, from the beginning; 
and in doing so, she makes a permanent contribution to American his- 
tory in a book that sparkles with interest, is a delight to read, and at 
the same time is solidly built upon scholarly research and careful 
documentation. She leaves a question for the reader to ponder. Does 
her story illustrate the theory of the mousetrap and the beaten path? 
Or was Dr. Will correct when he said, “ We were born at the right 
time and to the right parents. Perhaps no one will ever again have 
the opportunity to accomplish as much. That day is gone, unless for 
some genius. We were not geniuses. We were only hard workers. 
We were reared in medicine as a farmer boy is reared in farming. 
We learned from our father.” 

Tueopore C. BLEGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Lincoln and the Radicals. By T. Harry WituiAms. (Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1941. 413 p.  Illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 


Of the thousands of Lincoln books which have appeared in the last 
seventy-five years Lincoln and the Radicals by T. Harry Williams 
stands out from the multitude as history with character. The high- 
spirited narrative traces the blunderbuss bigotry of the Congressional 
radicals from the election of the war president until they deployed 
from his funeral to open fire on “Andy” Johnson. The book would 
be more properly entitled “The Radicals—and Lincoln,” for the 
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doughty haters of Southern culture who later composed the “ Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War” occupy the center of the stage in 
the opening chapters, and Lincoln, lurking in the wings, never ven- 
tures closer than backstage from act one until the curtain drops in 
the epilogue. 

With quickstep time and apt metaphor, the author sketches the 
uncompromising character of bluff Ben Wade, deformed Thaddeus 
Stevens, repulsively virtuous Charles Sumner, and others, all of whom, 
according to the author’s interpretation, became crazed with delu- 
sions of righteousness, and with terrible earnestness turned the con- 
stantly recurring military reverses to their own account, finally 
gloating over the assassination of the president as a steppingstone to 
their ambitions. The author pictures wartime Washington as a mad- 
house ruled by paranoiacs obsessed with no desire beyond their own 
fanaticism. The book’s artistic composition would have been en- 
hanced if the sordid monotone had been relieved with some allegro of 
heroism, a humorous quip, an occasional homely vignette in the can- 
tata of intrigues, partisan investigations, and court-martial verdicts 
directed by political cabal—the sorry picture of an undisciplined 
democracy at war. 

In this holocaust of horrors Abraham Lincoln appears in the shad- 
ows, weak and vacillating — when “threatened with ravishment, he 
averted his fate by instant compliance.” This is not the usual inter- 
pretation of Lincoln’s political subtlety, although it is not altogether 
new. Many quotations are presented to show what the radicals 
thought about Lincoln. What Lincoln, sly, humorous philosopher 
that he was, said about the radicals may be found in a source the 
author did not include: “If to be head of Hell is as hard as what I 
have to undergo here I could find it in my heart to pity Satan him- 
self.” 

Jay MonaGHANn 


Intinors STATE HistoricAt LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD 


Indian-fighting Army. By Fatrrax Downey. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. xii, 329 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This is a popular account of one phase of the history of the United 
States army from 1865 to 1890. The episodes selected, based en- 
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tirely on published sources and treated rather romantically, are 
vividly related and will give the uninitiated an interesting résumé 
of the Indian wars of that period. There is an especially good chap- 
ter, the sixth, on the frontier life of officers’ wives, and reproductions 
of many of Frederic Remington’s paintings and sketches add much to 
the attractive volume. 

Although for the most part errors are not serious, two major criti- 
cisms must be made. First, the author contends that this period in 
the history of the army was unique. Actually, in spite of the argu- 
ments put forth in the second chapter in support of this view, the 
differences between the post-Mexican War and the post-Civil War pe- 
riods were not as great as the similarities. That the Civil War 
caused changes is obvious—so had the Mexican War and so later 
did other wars — but the problems faced and the manner of solving 
them were not greatly affected. Looked upon as a whole rather than 
piecemeal, the army has developed in the same evolutionary manner 
as other institutions; no one period is completely separable from those 
before and after it. 

One also gets the impression, from reading this and other books 
about the army of the nineteenth century, that all it did in the West 
was to fight Indians. What of the surveys it made, the roads it built, 
the markets it created, the towns it started, the mail it carried, the 
physicians it furnished, the social life it fostered, the politics it 
played? If these were only by-products of guarding the frontier, 
they were nonetheless real and will be proved to be just as important 
as the fighting when the army’s contributions to the development of 
the West are adequately studied. 

Jesse S. Doucias 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Iowa: The Rivers of Her Valleys. By Witutam J. Perersen. 
(Iowa City, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1941. 
381 p. $3.00.) 


This volume of the Jowa Centennial History series commemora- 
tive of the establishment of the Hawkeye State in 1846 is written 
on a somewhat novel plan. Iowa is, of course, bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, but some two dozen other good-sized 
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streams in the state drain into the two systems. Dr. Petersen ex- 
amines each river or creek and its valley in detail—its geologic 
background, geographical statistics, the origin of its name, the Indian 
tribes which roamed it, what the early explorers said of it, how it 
was settled, its steamboating history (with especial fondness), any 
floods which may have swept it, and the general history and present 
condition of its people. 

As the authors of the Rivers of America series have already 
learned, writing the history of a stream is not an easy task; the 
principles of geographical position and chronological development, 
when used together, do not always make for smooth organization, 
and sometimes the history seems slighted for geography, or vice 
versa. As a whole, however, Dr. Petersen has handled his ma- 
terials skillfully and, what is just as important perhaps, pleasantly. 
There are bits of colorful phrasing and streaks of humor throughout 
the book. 

Other states should be interested in the author’s theme, for such 
a treatment throws a state’s history and contemporary scene into 
a new perspective. The book has certain similarities to the state 
guides issued by the federal writers’ program, though the guides use 
modern highways as a framework instead of waterways, and they 
measure “history by the mile” in somewhat mechanical fashion. 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Missouri, and to a lesser extent Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois have special interest in the volume, since they 
share some of the streams examined. 

The notes and index of the work are helpful, and the fourteen 
maps attractive and excellent. A word should be said for the way 
the book is made. The Garamond type on cream Strathmore Alex- 
andra paper is handsome, though perhaps the cover design is a little 
ornate. 

Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 


StaTeE Historica Society oF WISCONSIN 
Map!son 
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The Early History and Background of the School of Agriculture at 
University Farm, St. Paul. By ANpDREw Boss, with the assist- 
ance of Cart A. FRANZMANN and others. (University of 
Minnesota, 1941. 94 p.) 


This brief but useful history of the school of agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota at the University Farm in St. Paul is dis- 
tinctly a product of and a contribution to American democracy. It 
is based on data compiled under the auspices of the institution whose 
history it delineates, through aid supplied by the WPA, and it is written 
by a man of the people who, by virtue of his unusual talents, was 
destined to supply agricultural leadership to his native common- 
wealth. Furthermore, the school of agriculture is a distinctly Ameri- 
can institution which has contributed materially toward making 
democracy more than an abstract concept with a vague relation to 
reality. 

In gathering data for this history, extensive use has been made of 
the early agricultural periodicals and the official records of the uni- 
versity. The legislative enactments have been searched for informa- 
tion on the steps incident to the establishment of the school and the 
support which it has since received. Incident to the project, a con- 
siderable quantity of data, especially on the instructors and the 
curriculum, have been assembled but not utilized, and a note in 
the foreword states that copies of these materials are to be filed in the 
archives of the University of Minnesota library, in the library at the 
University Farm, and with the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Occasionally the statement is made that the school of agriculture 
is the counterpart of the Danish folk schools, and there is the implica- 
tion that it was modeled on them. This history makes it amply clear 
that the school is unique in its objectives and that it is an indigenous 
creation. In addition, attention is given to the influence of the 
“Minnesota plan” in other states. 

The booklet begins with a three-page chronological listing of the 
main events in the history of the school. The text proper considers 
the general background, the attempt to provide agricultural educa- 
tion by establishing an experimental farm and college at Glencoe, the 
university’s later acceptance of the responsibility for agricultural 
education, the trials and errors which culminated in the opening of 
the “School of Practical Agriculture” in 1886, the ultimate accept- 


, 
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ance of the school by the public, the expansion of the curriculum and 
its emphasis on dairying, the acceptance of coeducation and the result- 
ing organization of home economics courses, the development of 
branch schools at Crookston, Morris, and Grand Rapids, and the 
changes in administration and emphasis. The appendix includes a 
“Note on Vocational Placement” and a partial list of bulletins and 
textbooks that were developed at the school by members of its faculty. 

The specialist will feel that many matters of importance have 
been treated too briefly, but the scope is probably ample for general 
readers. Concrete measurements of the actual contributions of the 
school to the commonwealth and the achievements of its graduates 
are admittedly difficult to make, but many users of this booklet will 
wish that these phases of the subject could have been more distinctly 
high lighted. Nonetheless, the booklet is an example of the sort 
of study that should be made of other American institutions which 
have contributed in a unique way to the preservation and enlargement 
of America’s destiny — namely, political, social, and economic democ- 
racy. 

Everett E. Epwarps 


UnitTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Alexander Ramsey: A Study of a Frontier Politician and the Tran- 
sition of Minnesota from a Territory to a State. By WILLIAM 
James Rytanp. (Philadelphia, Harris & Partridge Com- 
pany, 1941. 214 p.) 


To Minnesotans who have long awaited a biography of Alexander 
Ramsey, one of the outstanding figures in the history of the territory 
and the state, this book will be disappointing. The author does not 
claim that it is a biography; rather, it is his stated purpose “to trace 
the career of a mid-nineteenth century American politician and to 
illustrate through his activities some of the public problems of that 
age. The frontier politics of Minnesota is the central theme of the 
study.” But surely it would not have detracted too much from his 
purpose to have given us a little more information about Ramsey the 
man. Ramsey emerges from the pages of the book as a politician 
only, and not as the personality that he was. 

After two chapters dealing with Ramsey’s family background and 
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early life and his political career in Pennsylvania, the author traces 
Ramsey’s career as governor of Minnesota Territory, commissioner 
to treat with the Indians, mayor of St. Paul, governor of the state, 
United States Senator, and secretary of war in Hayes’s cabinet, 
giving us at the same time a plausible picture of the intricate factional 
politics of early Minnesota. It is apparent throughout the book that 
the author has made industrious use of the important sources for his 
subject, in particular Ramsey’s diary, the personal papers of Ramsey, 
Sibley, and others, and contemporary newspapers. But the way in 
which he has handled these materials for the purposes of his book in 
many cases leaves much to be desired. The instances of historical 
inaccuracy, vague and careless writing, poor English, and misspelled 
proper names are numerous enough to do no little damage to the 
authenticity of the volume as a whole. 

The following examples of inaccuracy and carelessness are taken 
from the book at random: On page 54, in discussing the contest 
over the territorial printing in 1851, the author writes: “ Ramsey 
must have been the controlling figure as Sibley wrote, ‘it is one of 
the greatest victories that your friends have yet achieved.’” The 
letter was written by Ramsey to Sibley, not by Sibley to Ramsey; 
moveover, it is misquoted, for Ramsey wrote: “This is one of the 
greatest triumphs that your friends have yet achieved.” On page 95 
it is stated that, following the treaty of Traverse des Sioux, a council 
was held with the Sioux of the plains at Mendota. It was the Lower 
Sioux that gathered at Mendota; the Sioux of the plains met the 
treaty commissioners at Traverse des Sioux. On page 156 the author 
mentions James M. Goodhue as a member of a group of men who 
in 1862 were working to defeat Ramsey for the senatorship. Good- 
hue at that time had been dead for a decade. Lake Traverse is 
placed in the southeastern part of Minnesota (p. 73), and Mackinac 
and Green Bay are included among the trading posts in Minnesota 
in 1849 (p. 36). On page 52 the author states that the Pioneer 
endorsed David Olmsted (whose name he misspells) as a candidate 
for territorial delegate in 1850. It was Sibley whom the Pioneer 
endorsed. On page 89 and again on page 90 are instances of verbs 
used in the wrong tense. Mille Lacs (p. 85), Lake Winnipeg (p. 
85), Acton (p. 150), and Fort Ridgely (p. 150) are misspelled, as 


ee 
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are also the names of John S. Marsh (p. 151), Alexis Bailly (p. 37), 
Ramsay Crooks (index), and Bradley B. Meeker (p. 69). 
Mary WHEELHOUSE BERTHEL 
MINNESOTA Historica Society 
St. PauL 


The Last Frontier. By Bercir I. ANperson. (St. Paul, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1941. 160 p. Illustrations.) 


Geographically, the frontier of this narrative is the Big Fork 
Valley of Itasca and Koochiching counties with its northward flow- 
ing waters; chronologically, most of the events recorded take place 
within the present century. In her preface, the author remarks that 
“the Bigfork Valley was singled out to be the exit, the closing door 


of the American tradition of homesteading.” Since she is a daughter 


of a pioneer of 1905, a member of one of the “ families who are ‘the 
first of these last’’’ American pioneers, her memories of her frontier 
surroundings in northern Minnesota have a freshness born of com- 
paratively recent experience. 

Only the first of the six parts into which this little book is divided 
deals with the actual process of settlement. There are described the 
beginnings of such communities as Bigfork, Evergreen, Craig, Liberty, 
Spruce Park, Effie, and Bustitown. The movement of population is 
downstream, from south to north, and the period covered extends 
from 1893 to 1916. For her material, Miss Anderson has drawn 
upon interviews with pioneers as well as upon her own memory. 
Unfortunately, in the early chapters, she puts conversations into the 
mouths of her characters, giving her narrative a semifictional atmos- 
phere. In later chapters, however, she drops this device, presenting 
a straightforward description of frontier events and conditions. 

Miss Anderson is at her best in sections dealing with social life, 
transportation, and lumbering. Under the first heading she presents 
entertaining and informative accounts of the parties and plays, sleigh 
rides and picnics, hunting and fishing exploits, and blueberry pick- 
ing expeditions enjoyed by the settlers. She also describes dances 
attended by lumberjacks in “clean, brightly-colored checked shirts,” 
and women wearing dresses that had been modernized by the addi- 


“ce 


tion of “some new lace, a little ribbon, a bow or two.” In the 


section on transportation the author tells of the Minneapolis and 
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Rainy River Railroad, which served citizens living in the vicinity 
of Bigfork from 1906 to 1923; of trips to town over the crude and 
muddy roads that were improved only with the coming of the auto- 
mobile; and of the role of the streams in moving both lumber and 
supplies. An unusual feature of the section on lumbering is the re- 
production of some of the stamp-hammer marks used by the com- 
panies operating in the Big Fork Valley. Each company had its 
own mark, according to Miss Anderson, and it would often use 
“different markings for certain regions” in a single year. The 
spring drive, during which the lives of the woodsmen centered about 
the wanagan, is the subject of one chapter. 

The chief value of this contribution to Minnesota’s local history 
lies in its firsthand reports of the commonplace things of life on a 
twentieth-century frontier, the result of the author’s nostalgic effort 
to recall her early environment’s “ backwoods ways, and keep them 
from being entirely wiped away.” 

BertTHA L. HEILBRON 


MINNESOTA HisTorRIcAL SoOcIETY 
St. PAUL 


Logging Town: The Story of Grand Rapids, Minnesota. Compiled 
by Workers of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects 
Administration in the State of Minnesota. (Grand Rapids, 
1941. 77 p. Illustrations.) 


In the early 1870’s Grand Rapids became the logging center of 
a wide area. Located at the head of steamboat navigation on the 
Mississippi River, it was the point from which supplies brought by 
steamboats were distributed to the logging camps. In the spring 
occurred the colorful log drive down the Mississippi. As the logging 
era drew to a close, the transition to a more diversified economy was 
taking place and today agriculture, mining, and the tourist industry 
are important. To tell the story of Grand Rapids with the chief 
emphasis on the logging period is the purpose of this booklet. The 
occasion for its appearance was the celebration commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the village. 

There are no footnotes, but we are given the assurance that 
“research in such sources as are available has been diligent and pains- 
taking.” 


‘ 


Local newspapers, county and village records, and remi- 
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niscences of old residents were apparently the principal sources 
utilized. On the whole, the compilers were more successful in 
finding and collecting materials than in assimilating, organizing, and 
presenting them. Instead of a coherent and sustained narrative, the 
result is a loose accumulation of facts, anecdotes, quotations, and lists 
of business establishments. ‘The several illustrations of early village 
and logging scenes are of interest. Lists of early residents, a chro- 
nology, a glossary of logging terms, and an index are included. 

In spite of the limitations of the booklet, the Grand Rapids resi- 
dent who reads it thoughtfully will become better informed about his 
community and more interested in it. The booklet is both an expres- 
sion of and a stimulus to a desirable local patriotism. 

Harotp T. Hacoc 


StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bemipj1, MINNESOTA 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL 
NOTES 


SOCIETY 


Dr. THeopore C. BLEGEN (“ Pioneer Bookshelves and Modern Li- 
braries”’) is dean of the graduate school in the University of Min- 
nesota. Readers of this magazine will recall numerous articles from 
his pen that appeared in its pages during the years from 1922 to 
1939, when he was serving first as assistant superintendent and then 
as superintendent of the society. Notable among his books in the 
field of Minnesota history is Building Minnesota (1938). George 
B. Engberg (“The Knights of Labor in Minnesota’) has been 
granted a leave of absence from a position as instructor of history 
in the Leyden Community High School at Franklin Park, Lllinois, 
to serve as a first lieutenant in the Student Training Units at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. An earlier article by Lieutenant Engberg, deal- 
ing with “ The Rise of Organized Labor in Minnesota,” appeared 
in the issue of this magazine for December, 1940. Professor John 
Ilmari Kolehmainen (“Finnish Temperance Societies in Minne- 
sota”’) is a member of the history faculty in Heidelberg College at 
Tiffin, Ohio. He is the author of numerous articles in the field 
of Finnish-American history. In addition to Dr. Blegen, who herein 
reviews one of the most important volumes of Minnesota biography 
to appear in recent years, the reviewers include Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin; Jesse $. Douglas, a member of the staff of the National 
Archives and editor of Military Affairs; Everett E. Edwards, editor 
of Agricultural History and a member of the staff of the bureau of 
agricultural economics in the United States department of agricul- 
ture; Harold T. Hagg of the history faculty in the Bemidji State 
Teachers College; Jay Monaghan, editor for the Illinois State His- 
torical Library; and two members of the society’s staff, Mary W. 
Berthel and Bertha L. Heilbron. 


A dinner in the Coffman Memorial Union on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota, at which the annual address will be pre- 
sented by Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the graduate school, will be 
the feature of the society’s ninety-third annual meeting, to be held 
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on January 12. Morning and afternoon sessions have been arranged 
at the Historical Building in St. Paul, and the local history confer- 
ence will be held following a luncheon at the Women’s City Club. 
The morning will be devoted to a local history exhibit, accompanied 
by talks on the display by Mr. G. Hubert Smith of the Minnesota 
State-wide Archaeological and Historical Research Survey, and on 
local historical museums in the state by Miss Bertha L. Heilbron 
of the society’s staff. The luncheon program will illustrate three 
techniques in the treatment of local history, and for that purpose it 
will include papers on the history of a Minnesota city or village, 
on a neighborhood or community, and on a region. The annual 
reports of the society’s superintendent and treasurer will be presented 
at the afternoon session and the function of the Minnesota Historic 
Sites and Markers Commission will be explained. The program 
will be followed by the triennial election of members of the society’s 
executive council. The newly elected council will then meet in the 
superintendent’s office to select the officers of the society for the next 
three years. Complete programs will be mailed to all members of 
the society early in January, and they are urged to make reservations 
for the luncheon and the dinner well in advance of the meeting. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, who served as superintendent of the society 
from 1914 to 1931, has been named archivist of the United States 
by President Roosevelt. He succeeds Dr. R. D. W. Connor. Dr. 
Buck left the society to go to Pittsburgh as director of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. He has been connected with the 
National Archives since 1935 as its director of publications. 


Readers of this magazine will doubtless welcome the suggestion 
that The Voyageur’s Highway, published by the society last June, 
will make an appropriate as well as an inexpensive Christmas gift. 
It will be recalled that the first edition of this book was speedily 
exhausted. Copies of the second printing are, however, still avail- 
able at seventy-five cents each. By spending little more than the 
price of a Christmas greeting card, members of the society can give 
their friends copies of this attractive book about Minnesota’s border 
lake country. 


Dr. Beeson is the author of an article on “ Pioneer Leaders in 
which appears in the September issue of the 


Minnesota Industry’ 
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Minnesota Journal of Education. He outlines the field of Minne- 
sota business from the days of the fur trade to those of the develop- 
ment of co-operative dairying, giving attention to such pioneer 
industrial leaders as Henry H. Sibley, Franklin Steele, Russell Blake- 
ley, Charles H. Oakes, and Theophilus Haecker. Pictures illustrative 
of the activities of these men will be reproduced in the Journal 
throughout the year. All are from the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety’s collections. Those in the September issue illustrate the career 
of Steele. 


Dr. Nute’s article on “The Lure of Old Frontenac,” which ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Conservation Volunteer, is reprinted 
in another publication of the department of conservation, Outdoors in 
Minnesota. ‘The booklet, which seems to be issued for use in the 
schools, is number 5 of a Conservation Teaching Aid series. 


Readers from as far afield as California and Washington, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, New York and Massachusetts came to St. Paul to 
use the society’s resources during the summer months. Other states 
represented by readers in the library include Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Among those 
who used the manuscript collections were readers from Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Illinois, Colorado, and Tennessee. 


During the quarter ending on September 30, a total of 470 re- 
quests for information based upon manuscript census records in the 
society’s collections were handled in the manuscript division. Birth 
certificates based upon data in the census records were supplied to 
261 individuals. 


One life member — Dr. Charles W. Mayo of Rochester — and 
one sustaining member — Mrs. Louis W. Hill, Sr., of St. Paul — 
joined the society in the quarter ending on September 30. During 
the same period, twenty-one annual members, whose names follow, 
were enrolled: Ada M. Anderberg of St. Paul, Dr. Richard Bar- 
don of Duluth, Dr. R. W. Berthel of St. Paul, Nell Clow of Min- 
neapolis, Folwell W. Coan of Minneapolis, John Cowles of 
Minneapolis, John de Laittre of Minneapolis, C. H. Erickson of 
St. Paul, Louis J. Foussard of St. Paul, Harold T. Hagg of Bemidji, 
Dr. Vernon L. Hart of Minneapolis, Thomas Kernan of St. Cloud, 
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Mrs. Helen L. Meier of St. Paul, John Mickelson of St. Paul, William 
H. Miller of St. Paul, Jeannette L. Murray of St. Paul, Dr. E. H. 
Rynearson of Rochester, Carl Salminen of Duluth, Harold R. Trickey 
of Nashville, Tennessee, Mrs. Meta Tucker of Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Frances E. Ward of St. Paul. 


During the third quarter of 1941, the Carnegie Public Library 
of Austin, Nazareth Hall of St. Paul, and the public schools of New 
Ulm and Forest Lake were added to the list of schools and libraries 
that subscribe to the society’s publications. 


Seventeen active members of the society died during the three 
months from July 1 to September 30. Their names follow: Henry 
Blakeley of St. Paul on July 2, Frank Yoerg of St. Paul on July 13, 
Lucian C. Miller of Minneapolis on July 26, Fred W. Senn of 
Waseca on July 26, Archibald A. Crane of Minneapolis on July 
31, Dr. Joseph R. Kuth of Duluth on August 3, James A. Vaughn 
of Minneapolis on August 5, Mrs. William G. Northup of Wayzata 
on August 15, Paul A. Brooks of Minneapolis on August 20, Herbert 
M. Temple of St. Paul on August 22, John C. Mills of Preston on 
August 29, Frank M. Prince of Minneapolis on September 10, Annie 
I. Carpenter of St. Paul on September 14, John P. Devaney of 
Wayzata on September 21, Mrs. Warren S. Briggs of St. Paul on 
September 23, Charles L. Spencer of St. Paul on September 24, and 
Mrs. Olive I. Bliss of St. Paul on September 25. 


The position of library stenographer, left vacant when Miss 
Henrietta Berge was transferred to the museum to act as assistant 
in that department, was filled by the appointment of Miss Rhoda 
Christensen. Miss Phyllis Sweeley has been named an assistant in 
the manuscript division. Miss Beatrice Edgar of the same division 
now devotes all her time to working on census records and other 
archival materials. 


“The Background of Kaposia” was the subject of a talk presented 
by Mr. Larsen on July 23 in connection with the dedication of a 
marker at the site of the Indian village near South St. Paul. Mr. 
Babcock spoke on “ The Lure of Minnesota” before a meeting of 
the Sibley County Historical Society at Henderson on July 13, on 
“Community Memory” for the McLeod County Historical Society 
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meeting at Winsted on July 23, and on “ Old Grand Portage” before 
the Minnesota chapter of the Daughters of American Colonists in Min- 
neapolis on September 18. The significance of Fort Ridgely in the 
story of the settlement of the Minnesota Valley was discussed by 
Mr. Beeson at the annual meeting on the fort site of the Fort 
Ridgely State Park and Historical Association on August 22; the 
society’s genealogical resources were described and evaluated by Miss 
Fawcett for members of Twin City congregations of the Latter Day 
Saints who visited the Historical Building on September 10; and the 
history of the “ French on the Upper Mississippi” was reviewed by 
Miss Nute before a meeting of the Minnesota Academy of Sciences 
at Winona on September 20. 


ACCESSIONS 


A box and two scrapbooks of papers assembled by the late William 
B. Dean, a pioneer wholesale hardware merchant at St. Paul, have 
been presented by members of his family. Among the earlier items 
in the collection are report cards for 1851 and 1852, when Dean 
was attending school in Pittsburgh. Many of the clippings and 
letters in the collection relate to Dean’s membership in the state 
senate from 1891 to 1894, especially to his activities in drafting the 
bill that provided for the building of the present state Capitol. 
Included also among the papers are items relating to the Great 
Northern Railroad strike of 1894, the state income tax law, and 
Dean’s membership in the National Monetary Commission. With 
the gift were received several accounts of Civil War battles by Dean’s 
brother, George W. Dean, and copies of two rare Civil War news- 
papers. They are the first issue of the Mobile Daily News, a sheet 
published for Union soldiers on April 13, 1865; and a number of 
a Confederate paper, the Chattanooga Daily Rebel, for April 27, 
1865. The latter was printed at Selma, Alabama, on the back of 
a legal form for the state of Georgia. 


Thirty-six letters and reports written by Charles E. Flandrau 
between 1856 and 1863, when he was serving as Indian agent at 
Traverse des Sioux, have been copied for the society on microfilm 
from the originals in the National Archives. These copies make 
easily accessible to Minnesotans Flandrau’s contemporary report on 
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the Spirit Lake Indian massacre and his firsthand comments on such 
subjects as Sioux customs, education, and annuity payments. 


Mr. Charles H. Steffins of Racine has presented a box of interest- 
ing personal letters that he received during the years from 1878 to 
1899. In the late 1870’s Mr. Steffins was attending the Winona 
Normal School, and most of his correspondents are fellow students. 
Many of the later letters record their experiences as teachers. 


Four boxes of manuscripts, clippings, and pamphlets, assembled 
by Lynn Haines while he was editing the Searchlight on Congress 
from 1916 to 1927, have been added to his papers by his widow, 
Mrs. Dora B. Haines of Washington (see ante, 18:313). Included 
in these files is information on such national figures as Calvin 
Coolidge, Warren G. Harding, and Charles Dawes; voting records 
for many members of Congress; records giving the results of investi- 
gations on proposed measures of legislation; and other items. 


An extensive collection of papers of the Business Women’s Hold- 
ing Company, covering the years 1925 and 1926, has been presented 
by Miss Vera Cole of Minneapolis. The company was organized by 
the members of the Business Women’s Club of Minneapolis to handle 
the financial arrangements for building a clubhouse, and its papers 
consist of contracts, specifications, and receipted bills for the structure. 
Included in the gift are twenty-two mimeographed circular letters 
sent by Congressman Oscar F. Youngdahl of Minnesota to his con- 
stituents during the period from 1939 to 1941. 


During the summer quarter an unusually large number of gaps 
in the society’s files of newspapers were filled or reduced in extent 
through gifts. Most of them came from Minnesota publishers who, 
when they learned that the society’s files of their papers were in- 
complete, generously presented what they could of their publications. 
Mr. John E. Kientz of Kenyon, for example, presented files, in which 
the years from 1911 to 1940 are represented, of three Kenyon papers, 
the Courier, the Independent, and the Leader, and of the Nerstrand 
Herald. The first three volumes of the Milan Standard, covering 
the period from April, 1900, to August, 1903, were received from 
Mr. Andrew Bromstad of Milan. Files of the Jtasca Progressive 
of Bigfork for parts of 1940 and 1941 and of the Buffalo Lake News 
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for 1937 and 1938 are the gifts respectively of Mr. H. N. Pederson 
of Bigfork and Mr. G. W. Hubin of Buffalo Lake. Two St. Paul 
publishers, Mr. Edwin E. Stevens and Mr. Ervin H. Schultz, gave 
files of their papers, the Como Comet for 1928 and 1929 and the 
West End Call for the period from October, 1937, to April, 1940. 
The society’s holdings of the Ramsey 4-H News were completed by 
the Ramsey County 4-H Clubs, which presented a file for the months 
from March, 1936, to November, 1937. Two complete files of the 
Minnesota Beacon of Minneapolis for August 7 to September 25, 
1941, are the gifts of the publisher, Mr. J. D. Holtzermann. Vol- 
umes 1 and 3 of two newspapers issued in Washington, D. C. — 
Happy Days for 1933 and the C.I.O. News for 1940 — were com- 


pleted when the publishers presented partial files for those years. 


Mr. H. E. Buck of Minneapolis has presented a copy of the issue 
for April 24, 1839, of an early American scholastic paper, the Sal- 
magundi and Students’ Literary Gazette published by the students 
in Fayetteville Academy at Fayetteville, New York. 


Four rare German-American newspapers are represented in a gift 
of forty issues received from Miss Matilda Neff of St. Paul. In- 
cluded are thirty-five issues for 1857 and 1859 of the Welt Bote 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania. Other papers in the group are the 
Ohio Waisenfreund of Columbus for July 21, 1886; Der Christliche 
A pologete of Cincinnati for July 15 and 22, 1886, and June 20, 
1889; and Der Familienfreund of Minneapolis for July, 1889. 


A large storage basket for seeds made by an Apache chief and a 
beaded Indian cane are the gifts of Mrs. Richard Smith of Minne- 
apolis. Other recent additions to the society’s Indian collection 
include a quiver made of beaded buckskin and holding thirty-two 
arrows and a bow in a case of beaded buckskin made by Sioux 
Indians from the neighborhood of Fort Totten, North Dakota. 
These Indian objects and three toy banks were presented by Dr. J. C. 
Ferguson of St. Paul. 


Nine fractional currency notes issued in 1862 by a private bank 
conducted in Minneapolis by Richard J. Mendenhall have been pre- 
sented by Miss Gertrude E. Murtfeldt of Minneapolis. 
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A hunting rifle with an octagonal barrel and a copper powder 
pouch, both of which were used by Joseph Haskell, a pioneer farmer 
at Afton, are the gifts of his son, Dr. H. A. Haskell of Windsor, 
California. Dr. L. C. Bacon of St. Paul has presented a collection 
of firearms consisting of seven pistols and three revolvers. 


Military objects received recently include cartridge and pouch 
belts, bayonets, machetes, sabers, steel lance heads, and a camp chest 
of the Spanish-American War period, from Mr. Albert L. Noyes of 
St. Paul; Spanish-American and World War uniforms that belonged 
to Gates A. Johnson, and a large collection of badges, buttons, medals, 
and pins, from Mrs. Johnson of St. Paul; and a coat and cap of a 
sergeant in the coast artillery, from Mr. E. Campbell of St. Paul. 


An oil portrait of LeRoy S. Buffington, a prominent Minneapolis 
architect, is the gift of his daughter, Miss Ella Buffington of Min- 
neapolis. Miss Emma S. Edgerton and Mrs. Margaret E. Holman 
of St. Paul have presented a marble plaque with a portrait in bas- 
relief of their father, Senator Alonzo Jay Edgerton. A photograph 
of Dr. F. H. Wellcome has been received from Miss Vera Cole of 


Minneapolis. 


Early settlers of Minnesota are mentioned in several genealogies 
received in recent months. According to The Abell Family in A mer- 
ica by Horace A. Abell (Rutland, Vermont, 1940. 339 p.), several 
members of that family went to Winona and Waseca counties in the 
1850's. The hanging of thirty-eight Sioux at Mankato in 1862 is 
recalled by Julius Owen of Mahnomen in a memoir included in 
Descendants of John Owen of Windsor, Connecticut (Philadelphia, 
1941. 532 p.). The life of James Wilson Yandes, who became a 
resident of St. Paul in 1861, is sketched in Daniel Yandes and His 
Family, compiled by Annabelle, Mary, and Josephine Robinson 
(Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1936. 205 p.). In Descendants of Philip 
McIntire, compiled by Robert H. McIntire (Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1941. 218 p.), Dr. George W. Mclntire of St. Peter is 
described as a typical old-fashioned family doctor who wore a coon- 
skin coat in winter and managed to reach his patients in the country 
regardless of weather. 

Other genealogies in which Minnesotans are mentioned include: 
Carl M. Brewster, 4 Genealogy of the Eight Brewster Cousins of 
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Northern Ohio and Their Descendants (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1937. 55 p.); Irvin J. Letherman, d/l Leatherman Kin History 
(Nappanee, Indiana, 1940. 1152 p.); Katharine Lee de Veau, 
Benjamin and Ambrose Powell of Culpeper County, Virginia, with 
Many Descendants of Benjamin (Minneapolis, 1941. 259 p.); and 
Charles B. Whittelsey, Genealogy of the Whittlesey-W hittelsey 
Family (New York, 1941. 650 p.). 

Of special interest to those whose ancestors were Quakers are: 
Vernon B. Hampton, Jn the Footsteps of Joseph Hampton and the 
Pennsylvania Quakers (Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 1940. 116 p.); 
Harry S. Hargrave, 4 Brief History of the Quakers in England and 
Virginia and the Hargrave Family (Los Angeles, 1939. 79 p.); 
Clarence V. Roberts, ducestry of Clarence V. Roberts and Frances 
A. (Walton) Roberts (Philadelphia, 1940. 326 p.); May S. Ivey, 
A Pioneer Schooley Family (Miami, 1941. 58 p.); and G. W. 
Brown, Historical Sketches, Chiefly relating to the Early Settlement 
of Friends at Falls, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1882. 152 p.). 

Other genealogies received during the summer quarter of 1941 
include: Robert L. Ashby, Ashby Ancestry (Salt Lake City, 1941. 
34 p.); William G. Lord, Story with Genealogy of Some of the 
Descendants of Nathan Barker of Sandisfield, Massachusetts (Athol, 
Massachusetts, 1931. 101 p.); William P. Blankenbeckler, Blank- 
enbeckler Family of Southwest Virginia and Related Families 
(Nickelsville, Virginia, 1941. 154 p.); De Emmett Bradshaw, My 
Story: The Autobiography of De Emmett Bradshaw (Omaha, Ne- 
braska, 1941. 355 p.); Mary W. Durham, John Durham, His 
Family and Descendants (8 p.) ; Walter L. Sheppard, The Ancestry 
and Descendants of Thomas Stickney Evans and Sarah Ann Fifeld, 
His Wife, Both of Fryeburg, Maine (Ann Arbor, 1940. 214 p.); 
Ellen M. Cocke, Some Fox Trails in Old Virginia; John Fox of 
King William County, Ancestors, Descendants, Near Kin (Richmond, 
Virginia, 1939. 165 p.); Ernest S. Craighead, The Fulton Family 
of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1940. 216 
p.); Charles P. Franchot, “ Stanislas Pascal Franchot Arrives,” a 
Pageant, Including a List of the Descendants of Stanislas Pascal 
Franchot (1940. 122 p.); Jennie J. Howes, Descendants of James 
Trish, 1710-1940, and Allied Families (Portland, Maine, 1941. 
261 p.) ; Harold D. Le Mar, History of the Lamar or Lemar Family 
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in America (Omaha, Nebraska, 1941. 337 p.); Albert L. Rohrer, 
John Rohrer of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (Maplewood, New 
Jersey, 1941. 15 p.); Edwin E. Smith, James Smith, Berwick, 
1668, Some of His Descendants (Kennebunk, Maine, 1940. 54 p.) ; 
Robert S$. Thomason, 4 Brief History of the Family Thomason in 
England and the United States (New York, 1938-40. 78 p.); 
T. Dix Sutton, The Suttons of Caroline County, Virginia (Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1941. 99 p.); and Arthur R. Weitkamp, The 
Genealogy of the Weitkamps (Cincinnati, 1941. 51 p.). 
Among local histories and records of societies recently received 
are: The Register of the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
California (Los Angeles, 1940. 86 p.); Records of the Court of 
New Castle on Delaware (Vol. 2, 1681-99 — Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1935. 254 p.);Biographical Record of Logan County, 
Illinois (Chicago, 1901. 654 p.); Florence E. Gardiner, Cyrus Ed- 
wards’ Stories of Early Days and Others in What Is Now Barren, 
Hart and Metcalfe Counties (Louisville, Kentucky, 1940. 364 p.); 
Vital Records of Georgetown, Maine to the Year 1892 (Auburn, 
Maine, 1941. 200 p.); Grace M. Limeburner, Bluehill, Brooks- 
ville, Brooklin, Sedgwick, and Surry, Maine, Vital Records (North 
Brooksville, Maine, 1941); National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, New Jersey, The Church Records of the Presbyterian 
Church of Lawrenceville, New Jersey, and the Bible Records from 
the Bibles in the Library of the Society (Somerville, New Jersey, 
1941. 80 p.); Historical Records Survey, New York, Town Min- 
utes of Newtown, 1653-1734 (New York, 1941. 2 vols.) ; Israel 
McCreight, Memory Sketches of Du Bois, Pennsylvania, 1874-1938, 
a History (Du Bois, 1938. 79 p.); Richard Webster, The Old 
Church in Allen: A Sketch of the Irish Settlement in the Forks of 
Delaware (1847. 31 p.); Welcome Society of Pennsylvania, Rec- 
ords and Activities (Philadelphia, 1940. 205 p.); Miecislaus Hai- 
man, Polish Pioneers of Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1941. 72 p.); 
O. P. Knauss, Millerstown, Founded in 1776; Since 1875 Borough 
of Macungie (1932. 46 p.); Annie W. Burns, Virginia Genealo- 
gies and County Records (Vol. 2— Washington, 1941. 124 p.); 
Beverley Fleet, Charles City County Court Orders, 1658-1661 
(Richmond, Virginia, 1941. 115 p.); and Elihu Spencer, Record 
of the Pioneers of Outagamie County, Wisconsin (Appleton, Wis- 
consin, 1898. 112 p.). Lois M. Fawcett 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Historical Association will 
be held in Chicago from December 29 to 31. Among the thirteen 
organizations meeting jointly with the association are the Agricultural 
History Society, the American Association for State and Local History, 
the American Catholic Historical Association, the Business Histori- 
cal Society, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the 
Society of American Archivists. Planned for the various sessions are 
discussions of such subjects as “a program for micro-copying historical 
materials,’ the study of local history, employment opportunities for 
students of history, improving the quality of historical journals, “ agri- 
cultural frontiers in the United States,” increasing the membership of 
historical societies, “ Frederick Jackson Turner as a historian,” and 
“* business enterprise in the American West, 1815-60.” Speakers from 
all parts of the United States will participate in the program. The 
effects of the present crisis upon the study of history and the place of 
the United States in world affairs will receive special attention. 


The American Association for State and Local History, which was 
organized in December, 1940, with Dr. C. C. Crittenden of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission as president, published the first num- 
ber of the State and Local History News in July. Therein the aims 
of the new organization are defined as follows: “Its program calls 
for assistance to patriotic and civic organizations, to the National Park 
Service, to the WPA Historical Records Survey, and to other groups 
and agencies ; for the compilation of lists of local historians and genealo- 
gists; for the encouragement of the writing of high-standard state and 
local histories; for the promotion of adequate courses on state and local 
history in the schools ; and for conferences of persons and institutions at 
work in this field. The Association will undertake to serve as the 
clearinghouse for information on how to organize an historical society, 
how to mark historic spots, how to conduct historical tours, how to 
stage historical celebrations and pageants, how to preserve historic 
buildings, how to prepare and broadcast historical radio programs, and 
other similar topics.” The association opened its first annual meeting, 
which was held at Hartford, Connecticut, on October 8, with a discus- 
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sion led by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen of the Minnesota Historical Society 
on the subject, “ Raising the Standards of Historical Society Work.” 
An afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of “A Publication 
Program for Historical Societies.” It was led by Miss Dorothy C. 
Barck, and among those participating was Dr. Solon J. Buck, a former 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society who is now archi- 
vist of the United States. 


An important contribution to the literature of French exploration 
in the Northwest is a new translation, by Professor Henry E. Haxo of 
the department of romance languages in the University of North Da- 
kota, of the “ Journal of La Verendrye, 1738-39.” It appears with 
an unsigned introduction and annotations by the translator in the July 
number of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly. “ With his spe- 
cial acquaintance of 18th century French,” Dr. Haxo “has been able 
to correct many of the serious mistakes that occur in the previous 
translations,” according to the introduction to the present translation. 
Dr. Haxo worked from photostats of a French copy in the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, which does not seem to have been used since Doug- 
las Brymner published the first translation of the document in 1889. 
On his journey of 1738-39, La Vérendrye was engaged in a search for 
a “ mysterious Indian tribe which ten years earlier he had heard were 
living on a westward flowing river.” He pushed westward from Lake 
Superior to Fort St. Charles on the Lake of the Woods, proceeded 
thence to the Red and Assiniboine rivers, built Fort La Reine in what 
is now Manitoba, and “ prepared to lead an expedition to the southwest 
into the present state of North Dakota.” Most of the journal deals 
with this expedition into the country of an Indian tribe that the ex- 
plorer calls the “ Mantannes.” In the introduction to the journal, the 
conclusion is reached that the Indians of La Vérendrye’s journal “ are 
not the historic Mandans of the lower Missouri river but are, instead, 
their northern neighbors and allies, the equally well known Hidatsa.” 





An evaluation of “ Niles’ Weekly Register — Nineteenth Century 
News-magazine ” is presented by Norval Neil Luxon in the Journalism 
Quarterly for September. Some hint of the Register’s value as a source 
on the history of the West is given by the author, who notes in its pages 
“editorial enthusiasm for the West,” and remarks that “during the 
period in which the American frontier moved from the Ohio country 
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well into the prairies . . . the Register recorded the nation’s expansion 
from year to year.” 


“A persistent preoccupation with the agrarian aspects of the west- 
ward march of American settlement has to some extent obscured the 
fact that the prospect of future towns and cities as well as the promise 
of broad and fertile acres lured settlers to the ‘ sunset regions,’ ’’ writes 
Bayrd Still in a discussion of “ Patterns of Mid-nineteenth Century 
Urbanization in the Middle West” appearing in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for September. The writer undertakes to prove 
that “on many a frontier the town builder was as conspicuous as the 
farmer pioneer,” depicting various phases of city growth in the history 
of the frontier West. Professor Still shows that in 1857 Milwaukee 
made an effort to attract business from the new Minnesota frontier 
communities, following an example set by the river towns of St. Louis 
and Galena. A Milwaukee newspaper of that year urged local mer- 
chants to “scatter their cards, handbills, circulars, and advertisements 
up and down the Mississippi” and to “ dispatch some of their shrewdest 
clerks to La Crosse, Winona, Prescott, Hudson, St. Paul.” 


“Only two Indian schools in the Territory of lowa were officially 
reported in 1841,” according to J. A. Swisher, whose sketch entitled 
“With the Indians” appears in the September number of the Palimp- 
sest. Since the schools were located at Kaposia and at Lac qui Parle, 
both were in what is now Minnesota. Mr. Swisher records that “ 101 
pupils were enrolled ” at Lac qui Parle. ‘‘ English and arithmetic were 
the principal subjects taught. The girls had spun and woven three 
blankets and eight gowns.” 


“cc 


Jane Grey Swisshelm, White-collar Worker” is the subject of 
an article by Margaret Farrand Thorp in the July issue of the Delphian 
Quarterly. It is the first of a series by the same author dealing with 
“ Strong-minded Women.” In the present article she touches upon 
various phases of Mrs. Swisshelm’s career, describing her as a “ pioneer 
journalist, and lecturer, and abolitionist, and advocate of women’s 
rights, and war nurse, and autobiographer,” as well as a “ pioneer 
white-collar worker.” Only brief mention is given to her Minnesota 
experiences, though the author does state that Mrs. Swisshelm “ gained 
a national reputation as an editor and lecturer” while residing in St. 


Cloud. 
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Students of social and cultural history will find useful as well as 
interesting a volume by Harry Dichter and Elliott Shapiro dealing with 
Early American Sheet Music, Its Lure and Its Lore (New York, 
1941). Included in the volume are a “ Classified Listing of Early 
American Sheet Music,” a “ Directory of Early American Music Pub- 
lishers,” and a list of ‘‘ Lithographers and Artists Working on American 
Sheet Music Before 1870.” Both the Hutchinson and the Andrews 
families, musicians whose careers were closely identified with the Min- 
nesota frontier, are well represented in the volume. Of western inter- 
est also are such “ Indian items” as the Minnehaha or Laughing-water 
Polka and the Sioux march and waltz. 


During the past few years, Professor John Ilmari Kolehmainen, 
whose study of Finnish temperance societies in Minnesota appears else- 
where in this magazine, has published a number of articles on the Finns 
in America. Among those appearing recently is one that provides a 
general background for the author’s local studies — a survey of “ Fin- 
land’s Agrarian Structure and Overseas Migration” in Agricultural 
History for January. The writer taps the Canadian field in an article 
dealing with “ Harmony Island: A Finnish Utopian Venture in Brit- 
ish Columbia,” which appears in the April number of the British Co- 
lumbia Historical Quarterly. 


Although politically Isle Royale is a part of Michigan, geographi- 
cally it is closely identified with Minnesota. On clear days the rocky 
island may even be glimpsed from Grand Portage, where a compara- 
tively narrow stretch of Lake Superior separates it from the North 
Shore. The many Minnesotans who have taken advantage of the 
island’s summer attractions will be interested in H. E. Fredeen’s review 
of “ The Story of Isle Royale,” which appears in the autumn number of 
the Michigan History Magazine. He tells of the development of min- 
ing, fur trading, and fishing interests on the island, describes its geology 
and wild life, and presents accounts of its summer resorts. A general 
survey of “Great Lakes History — 1615-1815” is contributed to the 
same issue of this magazine by Ivan Walton. A charming chapter in 
Western travel literature is Madeline B. Stern’s account of “‘ Margaret 
Fuller’s Summer in the West (1843).” The Boston journalist and 
critic went as far west as Milwaukee and the Norwegian settlements of 
Wisconsin. 
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“The Hudson Fire of 1866,” which destroyed the business section of 
a town that served as the “ flourishing trade center of a large section 
of northwestern Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota, is the subject of an 
article by Willis H. Miller in the September issue of the /Visconsin 
Magazine of History. The fire caused great excitement in the St. 
Croix Valley, according to Mr. Miller. He records that “ from Still- 
water alone about 200 people chartered a boat and came down to see 
the ruins.” 


A number of topics of interest for the history of Minnesota and the 
Northwest appear in a list of “Graduate Theses in Canadian History, 
and Related Subjects,” published in the Canadian Historical Review 
for September. Included are doctoral dissertations on ‘ The Red 
River Valley of Manitoba: A Regional Study” by Trevor Lloyd 
(Clark), on “ The Fur Trade in the Mississippi Valley, 1678-1718” 
by Edmund R. Murphy (California), and on “ The Attitude of New 
England toward Westward Expansion, 1606-1850” by Joseph M. 
Nance (Texas). Also worthy of note is a master’s thesis on “ Fort 
William in the Days of the Fur Trade” by A. Hugh Dalzell (McMas- 
ter). 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Under the title “Grand Portage Rises Again,’”’ Willoughby M. 
Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
reviews, in the September issue of the Beaver, the story of the excava- 
tions on the site of the Northwest Company post at Grand Portage and 
of the reconstruction of the stockade. As a background for his account 
of modern operations on the site, Mr. Babcock tells something of the 
post’s importance in the late decades of the eighteenth century, drawing 
upon the narratives of such traders as John Macdonell, Alexander 
Henry, the elder, and Daniel Harmon for descriptions of Grand Por- 
tage in the era of its greatest importance. Although almost a century 
and a half have passed since the Northwest Company abandoned Grand 
Portage, “ the record of its occupancy will be read by future generations 
in the old stockade now restored and the museum collection there as- 
sembled,” writes Mr. Babcock. Accompanying his article are some 
excellent photographs of excavations on the site and of the restored 
stockade and great hall at Grand Portage. In the same issue of the 
Beaver appears a “‘ Fur Trade Glossary ” compiled by H. M. S. Cotter. 
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Here are listed and defined “ characteristic expressions” used in the 
north country by the “ French-Canadian engages of the early years of 
the last century.” Of special interest also is an elaborately illustrated 
article by Marius Barbeau on “ The Beaver in Canadian Art.” 


Pictorial representations of many events in the history of Minnesota 
and of numerous sites of special historical significance help to make 
attractive a colorful and informative map of the state recently published 
by the Mentholatum Company (Wilmington, Delaware, 1941). On 
it are located by means of symbols historical towns, cities with popula- 
tions of more than thirty-five hundred, trading posts, missions, Indian 
agencies, Indian villages, portages, and forts. Early trails, military 
roads, and the routes followed by a few explorers are indicated; and 
varying colors show where the Sioux and the Chippewa resided, what 
territory was claimed by the British, and which sections of the state 
were acquired by the Louisiana Purchase. An accompanying text out- 
lines very briefly some of the more important events in Minnesota’s his- 
tory, grouping them under such headings as exploration, settlement, 
Minnesota Territory, and statehood. Considering the vast amount of 
information here presented in a limited space, both the map and the text 
are remarkably free from error. It may be noted that Fort Snelling 
is dated 1820 on the map, although the text correctly dates its founding 
in 1819; that Peter Pond, the exploring trader, is confused with the 
missionaries of 1834 in the text; and that it is misleading to find a trail 
near Minnesota’s eastern boundary marked “ Schoolcraft 1832.” 


New details relating to “ Thoreau’s Journey to Minnesota” in the 
summer of 1861 are made available by Robert L. Straker in the Sep- 
tember issue of the New England Quarterly. They consist of extracts 
from “letters, recently come to light, which passed between Horace 
Mann, Jr., Thoreau’s companion on the Minnesota excursion, and the 
boy’s mother, Mrs. Mary Peabody Mann.” Mr. Straker, who is 
writing a biography of Horace Mann, Sr., discovered the letters among 
the Mann Papers. Since Thoreau made the trip on the advice of his 
physician, many of Mann’s comments relate to his companion’s health. 
But he tells also of his reaction to the Minnesota country. In a letter 
of June 1, for example, he reports drives with Dr. Charles L. Anderson 
of Minneapolis to Lake Calhoun, Minnehaha Falls, and Fort Snelling. 
At the falls Mann, who, like Thoreau, was a naturalist, “got some 
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fossils.” ‘The Minnesota voluntary militia are quartered” at Fort 
Snelling, he records. “ We saw a little of the regimental drill at four 
o'clock ; they are all green at it.” It will be recalled that articles on 
Thoreau in Minnesota and on the manuscript journal kept during the 
journey of 1861 have appeared in earlier issues of Minnesota History 


(ante, 16: 35-46, 20: 169-173). 


Three recent additions to the Inventory of the County Archives of 
Minnesota prepared and published by the Minnesota Historical Rec- 
ords Survey are volumes listing the records of Big Stone County at Or- 
tonville (no. 6 — 146 p.), of Dodge County at Mantorville (no. 20 — 
122 p.), and of Goodhue County at Red Wing (no. 25 — 198 p.). 


Through the courtesy of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, eighteen water colors of Minnesota and western interest 
by Peter Rindisbacher are being sent to the Round Tower Museum at 
Fort Snelling for display. Six pictures placed on exhibit in August 
show a “ Scene in Indian Tent,” a “ Fight between Two Indians, One 
with Lance, the Other with Bow and Arrow,” a “ Chippewa Canoe,” 
an “Indian War Dance,” the “ Mode of Chasing the Bison by the 
Assinboins,” and “Indians Hunting the Bison.”’ Two other groups 
of six pictures each will be displayed at intervals during the winter. 
The Rindisbacher collection, which dates from the 1820s, is described 
in detail, ante, 20: 54-57. More than three hundred people viewed 
the Rindisbacher water colors and other exhibits in the Round Tower 
Museum on a single Sunday in October. The museum is open daily 
from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Several lectures on “ Early Minnesota Art” were presented in con- 
nection with the Stillwater Art Colony by its director, Miss Josephine 
Lutz. Slides showing paintings executed by artists who visited the 
Minnesota frontier were used by Miss Lutz to illustrate her talks, 
which were given in the Stillwater High School on August 4 and 11. 


James Eckman’s study of “ Homeopathic and Eclectic Medicine in 
Minnesota,” the first installment of which appeared in Minnesota 
Medicine tor June, is continued in the July, August, and September 
issues (see ante, p. 334). His history of the Minnesota State Homceo- 
pathic Institute, which was active until 1915, is concluded in the July 
number. Mr. Eckman notes that the institute’s records were presented 
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to the Minnesota Historical Society in 1933. Following his account 
of the state organization, the author presents brief sketches of “ Local 


” 


Homeopathic Medical Societies”” and of homeopathic hospitals in the 
state. He next reviews the story of the Minnesota Homceopathic 
Medical College, which was opened in Minneapolis in 1886 with Dr. 
Philo L. Hatch as dean. Various periodicals devoted to homeopathic 
medicine and published in Minnesota are discussed under the heading 
“Homeopathic Literature.” There is a brief sketch of the Minnesota 
State Eclectic Medical Society, incorporated in 1867. Finally, Mr. 
Eckman presents biographical reviews of the careers of “ Certain 
Homeopathic and Eclectic Pioneers” who practiced in Minnesota. 
Among the periodicals discussed by Mr. Eckman in this connection 
is the Minnesota Homeopath, which was published at St. Paul by Dr. 
George Hadfield in the late 1850’s. The only known copy of this 
journal, that for January, 1859, is owned by the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Mr. Eckman again gives attention to this rare periodical and 
its publisher in the opening pages of an article on “Alexander J. Stone, 
M.D., LL.D., Founder of Minnesota’s First Medical Journal,” ap- 
pearing in the Annals of Medical History for July. The writer ex- 
plains, however, that Hadfield’s journal “could not have enjoyed the 
support of the so-called regular physicians of the day ” and that “ Had- 
field could not be considered a medical editor in the sense of presenting 
to his readers legitimate advances or developments in medicine or sur- 
gery.” To Dr. Stone, who settled in Stillwater in 1869 and a year 
later founded the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Journal, right- 
fully belongs the title of “‘ First medical editor in Minnesota,” according 
to Mr. Eckman. He presents an excellent biographical sketch of this 
Minnesota physician who received his medical training in the East, be- 
‘what might be called a Maine 


‘ 


gan the practice of his profession in 
settlement ” of the West, established two important medical journals in 


“ 


his adopted state, became “one of the founders of medical education 
in Minnesota,” and built up a large private practice in St. Paul, where 
he removed upon leaving Stillwater in 1870. Dr. Stone published his 
journal for only two years, and it ceased to appear in 1874, but Mr. 
Eckman records that in 1886 he acquired the Northwestern Lancet, 
which he edited until 1900. At the height of his career, according to 
the author, Dr. Stone was “ one of the outstanding figures in Minne- 


ho 
sota medicine. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Northwest Grand Lodge, 1I.0.G.T. 
is commemorated in a booklet the feature of which is a general history 
of the Good Templar order in the Northwest and particularly in Min- 
nesota by Carl J. Carlson (Minneapolis, 1941. 47 p.). His sketch is 
an interesting contribution to the social history of the Scandinavians 
in Minnesota. He records that though the grand lodge was not or- 
ganized until August 28, 1891, a group of Scandinavians at St. Paul 
had formed a local lodge as early as 1884. Brief accounts of individual 
lodges of Good Templars make up the remainder of the pamphlet. 


Funds were raised at Lac qui Parle during the summer months to 
aid in the restoration of the site of the Lac qui Parle mission. The 
Minnesota State-wide Archaeological and Historical Research Survey 
will have charge of the work of restoring the mission grounds, accord- 
ing to the Montevideo American for July 25. 


As part of the celebration of the St. Paul centennial, about eighty 
St. Paul men went to Prairie du Chien on August 13 to visit the grave 
of Father Lucian Galtier, who built the chapel from which the city 
took its name (see ante, p. 346). Archbishop Murray of St. Paul was 
the speaker. 


An autobiography that opens with an account of a covered wagon 
journey from Sparta, Wisconsin, to Otter Tail County, Minnesota, in 
1875 is Flora Cloman’s I’d Live It Over (New York, 1941). The 
writer was one of the five children of an English father — William 
Calvert Smith—and an American mother who pushed into western 
Minnesota in search of an “estate.”” One of Mrs. Cloman’s earliest 
recollections is associated with the arrival in St. Paul, where “some 
of the buildings were three stories high and most of the best shops had 
little porches extending out over the dirt sidewalks.” Mrs. Cloman 
recalls both the hardships and the attractions of life on the Minnesota 
frontier. On the shores of a lake “ with trees everywhere,” her father 
“‘managed to build a very comfortable home consisting of two log 
houses built side by side. One had an upstairs, a lean-to for a kitchen, 
and a large living room; the other, bedrooms and bunks. Both were 
connected by a long veranda running the full length of the two houses. 
They were roofed by hand-split shakes and covered by at least a foot 
of dirt to make them warmer in winter and cooler in summer.” The 
Smiths “ always planted the roofs with flowers and in poppy season they 
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were one blaze of color.” Another unusual feature of the cabin was 
its “ large library” for which shelves were built “all across one end of 
the room.”” Mrs. Cloman devotes three chapters to the story of her 
life in western Minnesota, which she left in 1886 to join a sister in 
Montana. 


In writing his latest novel, Vagabond Path (New York, 1941), 
James Gray had access to the notebooks and diaries of a pioneer Minne- 
sotan from which he has drawn several anecdotes of early fur-trading 
and territorial days in Minnesota. Among the latter is a new version 
of the Joe Rolette and state Capitol bill episode. The novel also con- 
tains periodic descriptions of an author’s life in St. Paul from 1888 to 


1932. S. D. 


The issue of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, a weekly trade 
journal published in Minneapolis, for August 15 is a sixty-fifth anni- 
versary number, commemorating “65 Years of Continuous Service to 
the Lumber Industry.” A brief account of the founding of the journal 
by Platt B. Walker on August 17, 1876, is contributed by his son, 
James C. Walker, the present publisher of the Lumberman. The 
original purpose of the periodical, which was established and has con- 


‘ 


tinued as a weekly, was to “ supply news of the growing lumber indus- 
try from St. Louis, Mo., to the pineries of Minnesota and Wisconsin.” 
In an article entitled “Old Time ‘Lumbertown’ Becomes Leading 
Building Material Market,” the transformation of Minneapolis “ from 
one of the chief production centers of the country to one of the greatest 
lumber and building material markets of the world” is described. In- 
cluded in the issue also are accounts of the founding and subsequent 
history of two organizations of lumbermen, the Northwestern Lumber- 
mens Association and the Northern Pine Manufacturers Association. 


Some “Interesting Facts about Lake Ore Boats” are presented in 
Skillings’ Mining Review for September 6. It traces the story of lake 
shipping back to 1870, when Captain D. Atkins was stationed at Du- 
luth as a steamboat agent. In that year he shipped on the “ Arctic” 
the “ first barrel of flour and the first bushel of wheat that went from 
Duluth.” Later boats built exclusively for the ore trade are briefly 
mentioned. 


How the Red and White Stores were established as a “ voluntary 
association of grocers” in Minneapolis by A. M. Slocum in 1919 is 
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explained by Mabel Crinkley in an article entitled “ It Started in Min- 
nesota,” which appears in the August issue of Our Minnesota. There 
are hundreds of similar associations “all over the country today, but 
the Red and White stores were the first ” chain of independent grocers, 
according to the author of the present article. 


Some results of a “detailed study of State Fair weather over the 
past 56 years,” made by Professor Ralph H. Brown of the department 
of geography in the University of Minnesota, are presented in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for July 13. Since the Minnesota State Fair 
began to hold exhibitions on its present grounds in 1885, Professor 
Brown finds that it has been open to the public 380 days; of these 
“* 250 have been favorable, 107 unfavorable (raining or very misty) and 
23 have been rainy during part of the day.” He has determined that in 
recent years “ weather has become a decreasingly important factor in 
State Fair attendance — although it still is a large one.” 


How the Minnesota Chippewa gather and prepare wild rice “ In 
the Fashion of Their Forefathers” is explained in the September issue 
of Indians at Work. References to wild rice in the diaries and writ- 
ings of explorers are noted in the article. It is accompanied by a series 
of remarkable pictures, showing Indians gathering, curing, and thresh- 
ing this native cereal. 


A photograph of the “ Peace Monument” in the Ramsey County 
Courthouse in St. Paul is reproduced as the frontispiece in the Septem- 
ber issue of the 4 merican-Scandinavian Review, which features an ar- 
ticle on “ Carl Milles in America.” In the same number is a sketch, 
by A. A. Stomberg, of “‘ Dad’ Erickson,” Professor Theodore A. 
Erickson of the Minnesota college of agriculture, who was responsible 
for the beginning and development of the 4-H Club movement in Min- 
nesota. 


On August 2 six Eagle Boy Scouts completed a trip of fifteen days 
from Duluth to St. Paul by canoe. They had followed the ancient 
voyageur route up the St. Louis River and over the Savanna Portage 
to Sandy Lake and the Mississippi. Earlier in the summer a group of 
sixty-five Boy Scouts worked for ten days to reopen the Savanna Por- 
tage trail for the use of canoe parties and hikers. 
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A detailed day-by-day report of a canoe trip by “ modern voyageurs ” 
over the historic water route that forms Minnesota’s northern boundary 
from International Falls to Grand Portage appears in the Chicago 
Daily News from June 24 to July 12. The voyage is reported by Mr. 
Edwin McK. Johnson, outdoor editor of the News; his companions on 
the trip were a guide, Mr. Roland Ericson of Big Lake, and a photog- 
rapher, Mr. George Ryan of Minneapolis. They retraced the route 
long used by traders and voyageurs in a “ 17-foot birch veneer canoe, 
passing through the fish and game paradise on the northern rim of 
Minnesota.” Taking the trip eastward, as did the voyageurs when 
they returned from the interior with rich cargoes of furs, “ meant that 
two thirds of the route would be ‘ uphill’ or against the current, for 
until you reach Height of Land between North and South lakes, far 
along our way, the water is flowing to Hudson Bay,” Mr. Johnson 
writes in his second article. “‘ From Height of Land, it is ‘ downhill,’ 
flowing to Lake Superior, but that’s the short end of the voyage.” In 
the articles that follow, the writer pictures the border wilderness with 
its varying scenery, numerous portages, and attractions for the sports- 
man. Attention is given also to the historical significance of the ancient 
route, which is shown on an outline map accompanying the opening ar- 
ticle. Photographs taken on the trip appear with many of the later 
articles. 


The summer attractions of Minnesota are brought out in an article 
which gives emphasis to the fact that “‘ The ‘ Father of Waters’ Rises 
in Land of the Sky Blue Waters,” appearing in the August issue of 
the Diamond, a trade journal issued at Tulsa, Oklahoma, by the 
Mid-continent Petroleum Corporation. It contains brief mentions of 
Lake Itasca, the Kensington rune stone, the Northwest Angle, and the 
Paul Bunyan tales. 


Loca. Historica SOCIETIES 


Nearly two hundred people attended the annual picnic of the Crow 
Wing County Historical Society at old Crow Wing on August 17. 
The program included talks on “The Value of Local History” by 
T. W. Simons, dean of the Crosby-Ironton Junior College, on “ Epis- 
copal Missions” by the Reverend George Smith, and on “ Father 
Pierz” by the Reverend Arthur LaMothe. A collection of Indian 
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objects owned by Mr. John G. Morrison was displayed, and visits were 
made to historic sites in the vicinity of Crow Wing. 


A program arranged by the Dakota County Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society accompanied the dedication of a marker on the site of 
the Sioux village of Kaposia, in what is now South St. Paul, on July 23. 
Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, discussed the history of the Indian village, and Mr. B. V. Beadle 
of the local society spoke on the Sioux chief Little Crow. 


A brief description of the museum of the Goodhue County Histori- 
cal Society appears with some pictures of the exhibits in the courthouse 
at Red Wing in the Kenyon Leader for September 5. ‘“‘ The money 
the county is spending in maintaining this county museum is well spent,” 
reads the account. 


The second number of Hennepin County History: A Quarterly 
Bulletin, which is issued by the Hennepin County Historical Society, 
appeared in July (see ante, p. 216). It contains accounts of meetings 
held in April and June, descriptions and lists of recent accessions to 
the society’s museum collections, lists of new members, notes on museum 
activities, and the like. The quarterly reveals, for example, that dur- 
ing the three months from April 1 to June 30 about four hundred visi- 
tors viewed the museum exhibits. The issue presents also a sketch of 
Jonas H. Howe, a Hennepin County pioneer of 1854 who “ gave up his 
early profession of painting to become a farmer.”’ Four oil paintings 
by this frontier artist have been presented to the society by his daughter, 


Mrs. Caroline H. Delles of Los Angeles. 


Among the local chapters of the McLeod County Historical Society 
that held meetings during the summer were those at Winsted and Glen- 
coe. Speakers on the Winsted program on July 23 included Mr. Wil- 
loughby M. Babcock, curator of the Minnesota Historical Society’s 
museum. Officers of the Glencoe chapter, elected on August 18, in- 
clude Mrs. Isabelle Zrust, president, Melvin Keenan, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Edward W. Reed, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Sophie P. 
White, secretary of the McLeod County society, has been contributing 
thumbnail sketches of pioneer life to the Hutchinson Leader. 


A program of papers and talks and an exhibit of pioneer implements, 
furniture, and other objects attracted more than eight hundred people 
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to a picnic arranged jointly by the Marshall County Historical Society 
and the local Old Settlers Association and held near Alvarado on July 
27. Among the speakers were Dr. J. V. Brietweiser of the University 
of North Dakota, Mr. Frank Dahlgren, and Mr. J. W. Sands. Mr. 
Dahlgren, who has resided in Marshall County since 1879, presented 
an interesting description of pioneer life in the region. His paper ap- 
pears in the Warren Sheaf for July 30. The same paper for August 6 
publishes Mr. Sands’s account, which deals with the “ Development 
of Alvarado Community,” with special reference to the Bethlehem Lu- 


theran Church. 


The Martin County Historical Society has published a booklet deal- 
ing with Martin County Postmasters and Postoffices from September 
6, 1858, to September 1,1941 (25 p.). The author, Judge Julius E. 
Haycraft, president of the Martin County society and a vice-president 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, prepared this material for presen- 
tation before the local society’s summer meeting at Ceylon on August 
31. It has been published also in installments in the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel from September | to 9. From the federal post office depart- 
ment, the Martin County society obtained a “ complete list of all the 
post offices in Martin county since its organization,” with the date of 
establishment, the names of postmasters, and the dates of their periods 
of service. Judge Haycraft enlarged upon this material, presenting a 
useful and informative sketch of each of the fifty post offices that have 
existed in the county. He records that of these “ thirty-seven have been 
discontinued or merged,” two have removed to other counties, and “a 
third, Lake Puzah, a forerunner of Horicon post office, seems to have 
just ‘winked out. The author indicates changes in the names of 
post offices, thus making a contribution to the county’s geographical 
record. A map of Martin County on which post offices are located 
serves as a frontispiece for the pamphlet. Other speakers at the Cey- 
lon meeting included Mr. E. R. Flygare, who presented a history of 
Lake Belt Township, and Miss Ardella Kahler, who read a history 
of the village prepared by Mrs. Henry Christensen. Mr. Flygare’s 
paper, like that by Judge Haycraft, has been issued by the Martin 
County society in pamphlet form, and it also appears in installments in 
the Sentinel, beginning in the issue for September 12. 


9%)? 


Mr. A. C. Constable of Deward Township was elected president of 
the Nobles County Historical Society at a meeting held at Worthington 
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on August 17. Mrs. C. R. Thompson of Worthington was named 
vice-president, Mr. Stanley E. Nelson of Worthington, secretary, and 
Mr. A. L. Wells of Brewster, treasurer. A feature of the program 
was a chalk talk on local pioneers, presented by Perry J. Carter. 


“When the Olmsted County Historical Society chose Mrs. Bunn T. 
Willson as its president, it not only chose wisely but paid credit where 
credit was due,” writes Arnie Rost in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for 
July 19. What the society’s “museum is today is due in very large 
part to the efforts of Mrs. Willson,” the writer asserts. He concludes 
that “both the society and its museum should go far under her direc- 
tion.” Mr. Rost comments on an index to the society’s file of early 
Rochester newspapers prepared under Mrs. Willson’s direction, de- 
scribing it as “one of the museum’s most valuable assets.” The index, 
which serves as a guide to some fifty thousand items in ninety-five news- 
paper volumes, has now been completed, according to an announcement 


in the Post-Bulletin for July 16. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society is a group of papers relating to the teaching experiences of Sarah 
M. Leonard, later Mrs. George Cole of Pelican Rapids. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. C. P. Frazee, presented them to the society, according to the 
“ Historical Society Notes” published in the Fergus Falls Daily Jour- 
nal for September 10. The papers include teachers’ certificates issued 
in Juneau County, Wisconsin, in 1863, and in Otter Tail County in 


1882. 


A brief history of the Pope County Fair, contributed by the Pope 
County Historical Society, appears in the Pope County Tribune of 
Glenwood for September 11. The story of the local fair is traced back 
to 1872, when the Pope County Fair Association was organized. 


The thirteenth annual North Shore Historical Assembly, consist- 
ing of the historical societies of St. Louis, Lake, and Cook counties, 
was held at Watersmeet at the mouth of the Knife River on August 
9. More than two hundred people attended. Included on the pro- 
gram were papers and talks on the “ History of Knife River” by 
Hans Ojard, on “North Shore Townsites in the Boom of the 
Fifties” by Otto E. Wieland, on “ The Three MacGillivrays,” early 
North Shore trappers, by J. P. Bertrand, and on “ Early Pioneering 
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in Cook County” by N. J. Bray. Mr. Ojard’s paper appears in 
full in the Two Harbors Times for August 14. Mr. Bertrand, who 
is president of the Thunder Bay Historical Society, invited the as- 
sembly to hold its 1942 meeting in Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Ten of the thirty-two Indian portraits and North Shore scenes 
in the Eastman Johnson collection owned by the St. Louis County 
Historical Society are reproduced in the Duluth News-Tribune for 
July 20. A brief sketch of the artist’s career and some information 
about his visits to Lake Superior in 1856 and 1857 appear with the 


pictures. 


The county board of Waseca County has appropriated two hundred 
dollars to promote the work of the Waseca County Historical Society, 
according to an announcement in the Waseca Herald for July 17. 


At a business meeting of the Washington County Historical So- 
ciety held at Stillwater on July 18, the secretary announced that the 
organization now has a total membership of 120. Many interesting 
additions to the society’s collections have been made since it occupied 
its new museum quarters early in the summer. A program presented 
at the society’s summer meeting at Woodbury on August 9 featured 
the history of that township. 


The Watonwan County Historical Society and the St. James 
Commercial Club co-operated in sponsoring the celebration of the 
seventy-first anniversary of the founding of St. James on September 
14. An extensive exhibit of articles of local historical interest was 
displayed by the society in connection with the celebration, under the 
direction of Mr. George Hage of Madelia, its president. In addi- 
tion, local business concerns arranged appropriate historical displays 
in their windows. ‘The Watonwan County Plaindealer, for example, 
placed on exhibit a copy of its first issue, which was published on Sep- 
tember 3, 1891, and thus served as a reminder of the paper’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. Several articles in the issue of the Plaindealer for September 
11 appropriately commemorate the community’s anniversary. In- 
cluded are accounts of the founding of St. James by G. W. Tanner, 
of the “ History of the St. James Public Library” by Mrs. N. A. 
Peck, and of the “ Pioneer History of Long Lake Township” by 
Ole Danielson. The story of the Flogstad family of Nelson Town- 
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ship, whose members left Norway in the 1860's to settle in Wiscon- 
sin and later removed to Minnesota, is presented as an illustration of 
frontier migration and settlement. A number of early Watonwan 
County post offices that no longer exist are listed, located, and described. 
Additional comments on these early centers of settlement are presented 
in the Plaindealer for September 18. 


“The Minnesota Historical society for many years has built up 
a state-wide collection in St. Paul. . . . A Winona county museum 
can do likewise for this county and area.” ‘Thus reads an editorial 
in the Winona Republican-Herald for September 29, which com- 
mends the work of the Winona County Historical Society in estab- 
lishing a museum on the campus of the Winona State Teachers 
College. An appeal for contributions to the museum, issued by 
Mr. William Codman, a member of the society’s board of directors, 
appears in the same issue of the Republican-Herald. 


LocaL History ITEMs 


An old stone building that once served as a railroad station and 
post office for a point known as Caroline is the subject of an article 
by Frank Franciscus in the Mankato Free Press for July 17. He 
records that the building, which is still standing, was erected about 
1857, and that it served as a “ mail distribution center” for pioneer 
families living north of Mankato. Most of the information pre- 
sented was obtained from Mr. C. V. McGraw, a pioneer settler in 
the vicinity. 

Substantial contributions have been made toward the Cass Lake 
museum building, now under construction, by various groups in the 
community (see ante, p. 343). The women of a local Catholic 
church raised more than a hundred dollars by giving a chicken sup- 
per; the money is being used for the interior finishing of the building. 
Heating equipment has been furnished by the local Episcopal congre- 
gation. Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Swindlehurst have presented the 
lighting fixtures. When completed, this local historical museum 
should be an excellent example of what can be accomplished by intelli- 


gent co-operation. 


Several reminiscent articles about the Windom Institute, a seminary 
or secondary school established at Montevideo in 1885, appear in the 
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Montevideo American for September 26, which is a thirtieth anniver- 
sary edition. The story of its founding as the Western Minnesota 
Seminary is reviewed by Dr. Anna Amrud, a graduate of 1898, who 
tells of plans made for the school at a state meeting of Congregational 
churches in 1884. The school was opened in an old hotel building, 
but in 1889 it acquired a building of its own. Experiences as members 
of the institute’s faculty are recounted by D. W. Headley of Winne- 
bago, Frances W. Hunt of Worcester, Massachusetts, and Walter M. 
Swann of Grandville, Michigan. Other articles in the anniversary 
issue deal with the history of the 4 merican, with the restoration of the 
Lac qui Parle mission buildings, and with the work of the Chippewa 
County Historical Society. 


The history of School District 74, in Greenvale Township, Dakota 
County, is reviewed by Alfred Tourson in the Dakota County Tribune 
of Farmington for September 5. The first schoolhouse in the district 
was a log structure built in 1857 ; ten years later the present schoolhouse 
was erected. A picture of this country school accompanies the article. 


A brief history of the packing industry in Albert Lea, by L. W. 
Spicer, appears in the Evening Tribune of Albert Lea for August 19. 
It calls attention to the twenty-fifth anniversary of the operation of the 
local plant by Wilson and Company of Chicago, and tells of its earlier 
organization as the Brundin Packing Company in 1908. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Villa Maria academy at Frontenac 
was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies on September 8. The 
school was established in 1891 on a site presented to the Ursuline order 
by General Israel Garrard, a prominent resident of old Frontenac. 
The history of the Villa Maria is briefly reviewed in the Winona 
Republican-Herald for August 23. 


A three-day celebration from July 18 to 20 at Grand Rapids marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the community’s incorporation as a village. 
Featured on the first two days was a historical pageant, “ Logging 
Days,” which dramatized the development of Itasca County and Grand 
Rapids. Special anniversary editions issued by two local newspapers — 
the Grand Rapids Herald-Review and the Itasca County Independ- 
ent — provide a wealth of material on the history of the village and the 
county. Both issues give emphasis to the story of the lumber industry 
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in the region, and both contain articles on an important related indus- 
try that is represented locally by the Blandin Paper Company. In- 
cluded also are accounts of the early history of Itasca County and Grand 
Rapids, notes on place names in the region, reports of interviews with 
and sketches of pioneers, and articles on local institutions and indus- 
tries. The Independent gives attention to iron mining and summer 
resorts, and it includes a sketch of the North Central School and Ex- 
periment Station. Mr. L. A. Rossman, editor of the Herald-Review, 
is the author of an account of “ Logging Days” in the area, with an 
announcement of the anniversary celebration and a review of its signifi- 
cance, which appears in the Duluth News-Tribune for July 13. A 
booklet dealing with the history of Grand Rapids, published by the 
jubilee committee under the title Logging Town, is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue of Minnesota History. 


Students of agricultural history will be interested in an article in 
the Dassel Dispatch for September 18 dealing with the “ History of 
Seed Corn Growing and Processing in the Dassel Area.” It credits 
J. H. Pendergast of Collinwood Township with being “a pioneer 
promoter of this industry” in Meeker County, for as early as 1884 he 
was offering “seed corn of guaranteed quality to the farmers of the 
Dassel territory.” Others followed his example, and soon corn was 
replacing wheat as the region’s most important crop. The work of 
Andrew Larson, the first Meeker County farmer to find a market for 
local seed corn in Minneapolis, is given recognition. In the same issue 
of the Dispatch appears the first installment of a reminiscent narrative 
by O. E. Linquist, a Dassel pioneer of 1874. His recollections of pio- 
neer events and personalities are published under the heading, ‘‘ Those 
Were the Days!” 


“The gate receipts were large enough to pay all the premiums and 
purses offered” in connection with the first Mille Lacs County Fair, 
which was held in September, 1892, according to an article in the 
Princeton Union for August 14. Over two thousand people attended 
the fair on a single day, and twenty-seven premiums were awarded in 
the livestock division. It was not until nineteen years after the fair 
made this auspicious beginning, however, that a permanent agricultural 
society was organized in Mille Lacs County and fair grounds were 
acquired. Some information about the history of 4-H Club activities 
in the county appears in the same issue of the Union. 
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Old Fort Ridgely was the scene of a meeting on August 22 com- 


memorating the seventy-ninth anniversary of the repulse of the Sioux 
by the defenders of the fort in the outbreak of 1862. Among those who 
participated in the program were Dr. Lewis Beeson of the staff of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, who discussed the significance of Fort 
Ridgely in the story of the settlement of the Minnesota Valley; Mr. C. 
Parks Lampman, who reviewed the events that led up to the Sioux 
War; and Senator Victor Lawson of Willmar, who represented the 
Kandiyohi County Historical Society, of which he is president. Dr. 
Beeson’s address is published in full in the Fairfax Standard for Au- 
gust 28. 


One of Rochester’s three original mail carriers, Mr. Arthur B. Wil- 
liams, who began his activities in 1891, recalls the beginnings of postal 
service for the city in an interview published in the Rochester Post- 
Bulletin for July 1. The early history of the Rochester park system 
is outlined in three articles appearing in the Post-Bulletin for August 
4,5, and 6. They reveal that in 1905, just after the park board was 
established, only one man was needed to maintain the city’s parks. 


A special section of the Walnut Grove Tribune, published in con- 
nection with its issue for August 14, commemorates the paper’s fiftieth 
anniversary. Featured in the section are a brief history of the paper, 
which was established as the Rural Center in 1891, and a sketch of 
Charles E. Lantz, who served as its editor from 1906 to 1941. There 
are also numerous sketches of local business concerns, schools, churches, 
clubs, and the like, most of which are illustrated with early photographs. 


The value of the minutes of the Ramsey County board for the study 
of local history is brought out in an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for August 3. Among the matters that came before the board in its 
early years were the granting of licenses to operate ferries, the paying of 
bounties on wolves, and the fixing of county taxes. The minutes, 
which are preserved in the office of the county auditor, fill thirty-one 
volumes and cover the years from 1849 to the present. 


“ Perseverance City, Neenah, Minnewawa, Hartford, Sauk City 
and Grand Rapids are names that today survive only in the early rec- 
ords” of Stearns County, according to an article in the Paynesville 
Press for August 21. The author found these and other unfamiliar 
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place names in a plat book in the office of the county register of deeds at 
St. Cloud. Most of these towns, which existed only on paper, date 
from the late 1850's. 


The editor of the Clarissa Independent reviews the “ History of 
Clarissa’s Fire Department from 1902 to 1941” in the issue for Sep- 
tember 11. Credit is given to Frank Fimon, who was mayor in 1902, 
for organizing the first active fire department. Photographs of the 
local department, its equipment, and its activities, accompany the article. 


A volume of Biographic Sketches of the Original Settlers in Rush 
Creek Valley, Winona County, Minnesota has been prepared and pub- 
lished by Dr. Syvert H. Johnson, a son of a Norwegian pioneer who 
settled in the valley in 1853 (Bellingham, Washington, 1941. 144p.). 
As a background for his sketches, Dr. Johnson presents several chapters 
dealing with the settlement of the Root River country and with the 
conditions of pioneer life in southeastern Minnesota. He describes the 
log cabins that the first settlers built on the sheltered hillsides of their 
claims “ among large oak trees and in close proximity to live running 
springs.” Most of the cabins, he records, “ were one and a half or two 
stories high, having one or sometimes two windows with one door.” 
In the single room that formed the lower floor, “a bed was placed in 
one corner, a cupboard in a second, a table in the third, and a stove in the 
fourth.” Some excellent pictures of such cabins illustrate the text. 
Another interesting illustration shows a “ pioneer post-hole fence,” and 
the building of fences by the early settlers is described. Early schools, 
political organization, postal service, the founding of churches, and 
many other subjects are touched upon. 


Impressions of Winona in 1854 are recalled by Mrs. Mary E. Brad- 
ley, who went there as a child with her parents, in an interview reported 
by Mrs. Christine Hanson in the Winona Republican-Herald in install- 
ments appearing from September 11 to 16. The journey from Illinois 
to Prairie du Chien by wagon and upstream from the latter place by 
steamboat is described in the opening installment, where Mrs. Bradley 
tells also of the hotel, known as the Grant House, that her parents built 
and opened with a grand ball in November, 1855. 

















